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OPHELIA. 


Of Opnentia, we have already said a few words, in treating 
of the character of Hamlet, with whose mad career her own 
sad destiny was so intimately interwoven. Of all the poet’s 
characters, we may safely say that there is truly not one that 
so thoroughly enlists the best and most profound sympathies 
of the human heart, as Ophelia. 


There are others whose circumstances have been quite as 
sad, and whose end, to a superficial view, quite as tragic; 
but every one who studies this character with that careful- 
ness which its exceeding loveliness demands, feels that there 
is a certain something here, not easily defined perhaps, causing 
it to differ from all others in the amount and intensity of the 
sympathy excited. 


Of all Shakspeare’s female characters, Ophelia is, par 
excellence, the most feminine; and in her, it strikes us, we 
perceive a closer approximation to the “divine perfection of 
a woman,” than is to be found in any other of the poet’s 
delineations. The daughter of a courtier, bred amid the 
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vices, the arts, and the intrigues incident to court life, she 
escapes all contamination by the innate purity of her natural 
character, and to the end, maintains that artless and child. 
like simplicity so essential a characteristic of the true woman. 
This, however, is not the simplicity of ignorance, but, as we 
have said, of innate purity. All she knows about the “ prim. 
rose path of dalliance” is by hearsay and rumor; but she 
has never trod its deceitful and treacherous windings, neither 
has she wandered there in thought, nor even in dreams. The 
love she bears towards Hamlet is so pure, so free from the 
slightest trace of any base alloy, either of passion, pride, or 
seltisliness, that it seems in very truth “not of the earth, 
earthy,” but an effloresence of that divine nature with which 
she has been so highly endowed—a nature in which pride, 
selfishness, or ambition, had no part or lot whatever. The 
high social position of her royal lover she regards with fear 
and treinbling, inasmuch as this may prove an insurmount- 
able barrier to the possession of that which was the most 
cherished desire of her gentle heart. Yet this desire, pure, 
holy, unselfish, as she felt it to be, she is ready to sacrifice at 
whatever cost to her own feelings, and yield it up in child- 
like obedience to the expressed wishes of her father. Duty 
to her parent, with her, was paramount to all else, and the 
thought of disobedience seems never to have entered her 
mind. She is so unselfish, and so pure-minded herself, that 
she is slow to suspect that others can be actuated by impure 
or selfish motives. The unaffected simplicity, the naiveté, of 
her replies to her father and brother in Act L, Scene 3, 
show the exceeding beauty of her natural character and dis- 
position from the very first. She is unwilling to doubt the 
affections or motives of her father or brother, and she is 
equally unwilling to doubt the honesty and truthfulness of 
her lover’s protestations ; and, with conflicting emotions, she 
is “perplexed in the extreme,” like Othello, not knowing 
what to do, or think, or believe ; and when her father calls 
her a green girl, and asks her if she believes the protestations 
of Hamlet, her reply is touchingly beautiful: “I do not 
know, my lord, what I should think.” 
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The advice which her brother bestows upon her in taking 
his leave, good and wholesome as it is, is quite unnecessary, 
though received in the kindest manner, and she tells him: 
“| shall the effect of your good lesson keep, as watchman to 
my heart.” Yet all the time we are made to feel that it is 
far more important for him to remember the gentle, modest, 
and loving admonition of her reply, than it is for her to 
remember his advice, which, we are led to believe, he has 
framed from his own practical experience of the world: 

“but, good my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven, 
Whilst, like a puffed and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own read.” 

The scene between Ophelia and her father, “ touching the 
lord Hamlet,” furnishes an admirable exhibition of obedience 
to parental authority, and further serves to set forth the 
extreme truthfulness and loveliness of her natural character 
and disposition. When her father tells her, that of late she 
has “of her audience been most free and bounteous,” in con- 
scious innocence she evades nothing, and in answer to his 
demand to “ give up the truth” as to what is between them, 
she answers: 

“He hath, my lord, of late, made many tenders 

Of his affectiontome. * * * * 

* * * * He hath importuned me with love 

In honorable fashion—* * * * 

And bath given countenance to bis speech, my lord, 
With almost all the holy vows of heaven.” 

Here we feel that the demand is fully answered, and that 
we have the trath, and the whole truth, and when he tells 
her that these vows are not “sterling,” 

“ But mere implorators of unholy suits, 

Breathing life sanctifled and pious bonds, 

The better to beguile,” 
and lays his commands upon her to avoid in future these fre- 
quent interviews with the prince, she does not presume to 
argue the matter with her father, or to defend the motives of 
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vices, the arts, and the intrigues incident to court life, she 
escapes all contamination by the innate purity of her natural 
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The advice which her brother bestows upon her in taking 
his leave, good and wholesome as it is, is quite unnecessary, 
though received in the kindest manner, and she tells him: 
“] shall the effect of your good lesson keep, as watchman to 
my heart.” Yet all the time we are made to feel that it is 
far more important for him to remember the gentle, modest, 
and loving admonition of her reply, than it is for her to 
remember his advice, which, we are led to believe, he has 
framed from his own practical experience of the world: 

“but, good my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven, 
Whilst, like a puffed and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own read.” 

The scene between Ophelia and her father, “touching the 
lord Hamlet,” furnishes an admirable exhibition of obedience 
to parental authority, and further serves to set forth the 
extreme truthfulness and loveliness of her natural character 
and disposition. When her father tells her, that of late she 
has “of her audience been most free and bounteous,” in con- 
scious innocence she evades nothing, and in answer to his 
demand to “ give up the truth” as to what is between them, 
she answers : 

“He hath, my lord, of late, made many tenders 

Of his affectiontome. * * * * 

* * * * He hath importuned me with love 

In honorable fashion—* * * * 

And bath given countenance to his speech, my lord, 
With almost all the holy vows of heaven.” 

Here we feel that the demand is fully answered, and that 
we have the truth, and the whole truth, and when he tells 
her that these vows are not “sterling,” 

* But mere implorators of unholy suite, 


Breathing life sanctified and pious bonds, 
The better to beguile,” 


and lays his commands upon her to avoid in future these fre- 
quent interviews with the prince, she does not presume to 
argue the matter with her father, or to defend the motives of 
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her lover, or her own conduct, but replies simply and beauti- 
fully in the language of a dutiful and affectionate daughter: 


“T shall obey, my lord.” 


It is here that her pure spirit receives the first heavy blow. 
How much this resolution of obedience cost her, is known 
only to herself and those gentle spirits (and their name is 
legion) who have been placed in like circumstances. They 
stagger under the stunning blow, but they do not fall ; hope 
has not fled forever, but still lingers to sustain and comfort, 
and asublime faith in the divine order of things, known only 
to themselves and their like, points to something beyond the 
dismal present. They know that they are beloved, and this 
they feel like an “everlasting arm” beneath them, and they 
cannot sink until it is removed. 


Whatever may be the opinion of others, Ophelia is fully 
persuaded in her own mind that her lover is not playing false 
with her; and while such impassioned words as the following 
are treasured up in the depths of her confiding heart, they 
are all-sufficient, and come what will, she is happy: 

“To the celestial, and my soul’s idol, the most beautified Ophelia : 
Doubt thou the stars are fire; 
Doubt, that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 
But never doubt I love.” 

“© dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbers; I have not art to reckon my 

groans; but that I love thee best, 0 most best, believe it. Adieu. 


Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst this 
Machine is to him, Hamlet.” 


We next meet Ophelia in Act IL, Scene 1. From 
what we gather from the interview between her and her 
father in this scene, it is evident that the heart of the doomed 
one has received another and still more stunning blow, in the 
first frightful interview with Hamlet after she has, by her 
father’s express commands, repelled his letters and denied 
him all access to her presence. In the interval, since their 
forced separation, her lover has become a frightful maniac, 
not a feigning imposter as some believe, but a real and con- 
firmed madman, from causes which we have heretofore dis- 
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cussed. It is evident from the anxious inquiries of her father, 
and from her replies, that she has been greatly shocked and 
frightened by this interview, which Hamlet, following the 
instinct of his love, and the promptings of his disease, has so 
rudely and informally forced upon her as she was sewing in 
her closet. The thought, too, that she has been the innocent 
cause of this overthrow, makes her 


“Of woman most deject and wretched ;” 


though, as she says to her father, she has given him no “ hard 
words”—a thing impossible to her nature—but simply obeyed, 
as in duty bound, the strict injunctions of her parent. 


With all her gentleness, Ophelia was a woman of strong 
character, and to crush her entirely, as she is doomed to be, 
required blows both heavy and repeated. She has been 
greatly agitated and frightened by the strange conduct of 
Hamlet, who, though he utters not a word, has, by his insane 
bearing and appearance, harrowed up her inmost soul, not so 
much with fear as with pity and regret—pity, that, perhaps, 
“a noble mind is here o’erthrown,” and regret most poignant 
that she may have been the innocent instrument in the hands 
of others in accomplishing it. 


The air of truthfulness, the calm dignity and precision of 
her description of this silent interview with her lover, exhibits 
the native strength of her mind and character, and shows 
clearly that she was by no means the “ green girl ” her father 
calls her; and seems to have convinced him of his own 
weakness and mistake, and he admits that he is sorry for 
what he has done, and in his agitation he invites her to go 
with him at once to the king, and lay the whole matter before 
him. 


FPol.—I am sorry that, with better heed and judgment, I had not quoted him. 


Notwithstanding the strangeness of this silent interview, 
which has so greatly frightened her, and in spite of the hasty 
suggestions of Polonius as to the mental condition of Ham- 
let, Ophelia seems not yet to be fully persuaded of the 
insanity of her lover, which, indeed, is yet in its initiatory 
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stage. She only fears, and these fears even she would like 
to question as long as possible, and in answer to her father, 
who asks if he is mad for her love, she says, with her accus- 
tomed modesty : 
“ My lord, I do not know, 
But truly I do fear it.”’ 

In the next interview she has with Hamlet, Act III, Scene 
1, these fears are only too fully confirmed by the unmerci- 
ful manner he lacerates her already bleeding heart. The 
blows which here fall upon the doomed one, are more stun- 
ning than any she has yet received; but still she does not 
sink under them, and the gentle pleadings, questionings, and 
remonstrances which she employs, and the plaintive wail 
which bursts from her heart at the conclusion of the inter- 
view, when she is made to perceive fully that he is insane, 
are touching in the extreme. The touching character of the 
scene in which she seeks to return his gifts, would be greatly 
modified if we could feel that she acts as she does from femi- 
nine caprice, to annoy her lover, or from a natural desire to 
test the sincerity of his protestations. But we cannot bring 
ourselves to think that this is the case, for it is contrary to her 
character, and quite opposed to her confiding nature. On 
the contrary, we are conscious throughout the whole scene 
that she is acting from the promptings of another, whom to 
obey she regards as a paramount duty, to which all her own 
most cherished feelings must be held in complete and sove- 
reign subjection. That Ophelia was, at least in the opinion 
of Hamlet, acting from an impulse imparted by her father, 
seems evident from the manner in which he alludes to Polo- 
nius in this Scene, and where he.speaks of shutting him up 
at home, that he may “play the fool nowhere but in his own 
house.” Be this as it may, there is no modification of the 
blows he so unmercifully lets fall upon her in his paroxysm 
of insane violence. This scene is so illustrative of the char- 
acter and disposition of Ophelia, that we cannot forbear 
quoting from it at length. When Hamlet first perceives her 
at the conclusion of his grand soliloquy, he seems for a 
moment to forget the relation in which he now stands to her, 
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and all his old cherished feelings seem uppermost in his heart 


and mind: 
——" Soft you, now! 
The fair Ophelia. Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered.” 


Yet immediately after her kind and respectful greeting, 
and inquiry after his welfare, the thought of their present 
relation seems to return, and he replies with a cold, cutting 
dignity : 

“T bumbly thank you, well.” 


Ophelia then proceeds to the discharge of the heavy and 
painful duty imposed upon her: 


P Oph.—My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 


That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 
I pray you, now receive them. 
Ham.—No, not I; I never gave you aught. 
Oph.—My honored lord, you know right well you did; 
And with them, words of so sweet breath composed 
As made the things more rich. Their perfume lost, 
Take these again; for to the noble mind, 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord. 
Ham.—Ha! ha! Are you honest ? 
Oph.—My lord? 
Ham.—Are you fair? 
Oph.—W hat means your lordship? 
Ham.—That if you be honest and fair, your honesty should admit no discourse 
to your beauty. 
Oph.—Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce than with honesty ? 
Ham.—Ay, truly; for the power of beauty will sooner transform honesty from 
what it is to a bawd, than the force of honesty can translate beauty into its like- 
ness; this was some time a paradox, but now the time gives it proof. I did love 
you once. 
Oph.—Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 
Ham.—You should not have believed me; for virtue cannot so inoculate our 
old stock but we shall relish of it. I loved you not. 
Oph.—I was the more deceived. 


In this scene, with an ingenuity and a refined sarcasm 
worthy of the form of insanity under which he is suffering, 
he pours out his invective npon her in a manner which those 
best acquainted with insanity in all its variable forms, can 
most readily appreciate. The first object he selects for attack 
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is the one of all others he feels in his inmost soul is the most 
dear to her, namely, himself; and as though with one blow 
he would dash all the fond hopes he has led her to cherish to 
the earth, and trample upon them, he says to her: 

“Get thee to a nunnery; why wouldst thou be a breeder of sinners ?” 

He then seeks to reveal to her that this idol of her heart, 
this Hamlet, is the very “ chief of sinners,” and so black that 
“it were better that his motner had not borne him ;” and, 
after enumerating his many vices, he repeats his harsh 
demand, “Go thy way; get thee to a nunnery.” He then 
opens his batteries upon the next object most dear to her, 
namely, her father, and in a few words disposes of him, as 
we have already seen, in a manner best calculated to wound 
her feelings. 


“O help him, you sweet heavens ! 
Heavenly powers restore him!” 


is the deep prayer of her bruised heart, and all she can utter 
in reply. 

After disposing of Polonius, his mad rage falls upon Ophelia 
herself; and the intense bitterness and cruelty of his words, 
and the awful sarcasm he launches upon the gentle and unre- 
sisting creature before him, are worthy the madman, and 
call forth the deepest commiseration for the victim. How 
torturing are the words which fall upon her, coming as they 
do from one whose love she had cherished so fondly. 


“If thou dost marry, I'll give thee this plague for thy dowry: Be thou as 
chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shall not escape calumny. * * * * Or, 
if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool; fur wise men know well enough what 
monsters you make of them.” 

As though this were not enough to crush and humble her, 
he must tortare her with certain disagreeable personal pecu- 
liarities, evidently false, and quite contrary to the simplicity 
and native dignity of her character. But madness of the 
kind here delineated is never scrupulous in the choice of 
means for the accomplishment of its purposes: 

“T have heard of your paintings, too, well enough. God hath given you one 
face, and you make yourselves another; you jig, you amble, and you lisp, and 
nickname God's creatures, and make your wantonness your ignorance. Go to; 
T'll no more of it; it hath made me mad. * * * * Toa nunnery, go.” 
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The plaintive wail which bursts from her heart in view of 
the awful malady which has called down all this upon her, is 
touching in the extreme: 

“© what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 
The courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword ; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers, quite, quite down ! 
And I, of Jadies most deject and wretched, 
That sucked the honey of his music vows, 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of time, and harsh; 
That unmatched form and feature of blown youth, 
Blasted with ecstacy. O woe is me! 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see!” 

We next meet Ophelia at the play; and as her lover is in 
a better mood of mind, in view of the revelations he expects 
to bring forth by means of the players, this appears to have 
reiicted upon herself, as was quite natural, and for a moment 
she is again happy. This, however, was but a treacherous 
lull in the awful tempest which has hitherto blown her about, 
and which is again to burst upon her with increased and 


destructive violence. 


When we next meet Ophelia, Act IV., Scene 5, the last 
heavy blow has descended upon her, and her gentle, con- 
fiding heart, which has hitherto withstood so many shocks, 
is now crushed completely, and her pure mind is in fragments— 
hopelessly destroyed. That insanity which, under all ordinary 
circumstances, is justly regarded as the most dire of human 
calamities—more fearful even than the king of terrors him- 
self—here comes like a ministering angel, and even the shadow 
of its dark wing hovering over her, is a sort of relief to us; 
for it shields her from the consciousness of the great calami- 
ties that have befallen her, ’till, in merey, the angel of death 
bears her beyond the reach of all earthly sorrows. 

This last sad blow which she suffers, is the violent death of 
Polonius, her father, by the hand of Hamlet. The calamities 
that have previously befallen her, though in themselves suffi- 
ciently heavy to crush a less hopeful and confiding spirit, she has 
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borne up under; but this istoomuch. The bitter cup, which 
might not depart from her, has been drained, and she sinks 


at once into a form of mild mania, the hopeless character of 
which is recognized at once by all who have any practical 
acquaintance with mental disease. To such, the delineation 
is so perfect that we feel that in no instance has the poet 
“held the mirror up to nature” more carefully. The lan- 
guage used is almost indentical with what is heard daily in 
the wards of all asylums. Coherence and incoherence are 
here strangely, but most truthfully, intermingled; yet 
throughout the whole, the truthfulness, gentleness, and loving 
kindness of her nature, is manifested. We perceive this in 
the first words which she utters in this state: ‘“ Where is the 
beauteous majesty of Denmark?” These words, and those 
which follow, fall upon the ear with a sad, melodious sweet- 
ness, than which nothing in the whole range of dramatic liter- 
ature is more pathetic; and, but for the utter unconsciousness 
of her own great misfortunes manifested, and which to the 
mind of the beholder is a sort of relief, would be altogether 
too painful for dramatic effect. 

Throughout her incoherence, as is most common in such 
cases, there are one or two dominant thoughts, tortured though 
these be into all manner of curions shapes. These thonglits 
twine fantastically round her dead parent, with once or twice 
an obscure allusion to her lover: 

“ How should I your true love know, 
From another one? 

By his cockle hat and staff, 

And his sandal shoon.”’ 

This stanza seems to have been suggested by some vague 
thought of her lover, but the dominant thonght is of her dead 
father, and is expressed in the stanza which follows. In 
answer to the queen’s question: “ What imports this song!” 
she replies, as if not quite conscious of what is said to her: 

“Say you? nay; "pray you, mark. (Sings.) 
He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone ; 


At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone: 
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White his shroud as the mountain snow, 
Larded all with sweet flowers ; 
Which bewept to the grave did go, 
With true love showers.” 
Nothing could be more natural than the complete ineghe- 
rence of her reply to the greeting of the king: 
King.—How do you, pretty lady ? 
Oph.—Well, God 'ield you! They say the owl was a baker's daughter. Lord, 
we know what we are, but know not what we may be. God be at your table! 
How perfectly natural is the above incoherence to such as 
are afflicted with this form of disease, those best acquainted 
with insanity, can bear ample testimony.* The obscenity of 
the lines beginning 


“Good morrow; ‘tis Saint Valentine's day,”’ 


though shocking to the polite ears of modern times, is also 
quite natural, even when we remember that it comes from one 
whose lips, previous to disease, have ever been most pure, and 
whose ears quite unused to such enunciations. These utter- 
ances fall unconsciously, like most things which escape from 
their mouths, and when so regarded, they are robbed of much 
of their foree. Even persons quite young, and who have 
been carefully secluded all their lives from such language, 
are found indulging in obscene expressions when insane; and 
parents are struck dumb with astonishment, and wonder 
where they could have been picked up. This is only one of 
the many curious phenomena attendant upon mania. All 
this obscenity is, perhaps, followed immediately by the 
sweetest utterances that can fall from the lips of innocence. 
Witness the following, for example, from Ophelia : 


*This day, the following words were noted down, verbatim et literatim, by the 
writer, as they fell from the lips of one whose case has many points of resem- 
blance to that of Ophelia: 

Phy.—Good morning; how do you? 

Patient.—Very well, thank you. My cow bas jumped into the Lord's pasture. 
Tam driven about from pillar to post. They mean to kill me; wonder how my 
brains will taste. 

In reply to the salutation of another person, and inquiry as to her welfare, she 
said: “I've a pain in my side; some one must have killed a cat; isn’t there 
one dead in the garret ?” 
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Oph.—I hope all will be well. We must be patient; but I cannot choose but 
weep, to think they should lay him i’ the cold ground. My brother shall 
know of it, and so I thank you for your good counsel. Come, my coach! Good 
night, ladies; good night, sweet ladies; good night, good night.* 


When we next meet Ophelia, she is fantastically dressed 
with straws and flowers, and though still more maniacal, if 
possible, than before, the dominant thought—the death of 
her father—is still uppermost in her mind, and she sings : 


“They bore him barefaced on the bier; 
Hey no nonny, nonny hey nonny; 

And in his grave rained many a tear ; 
Fare you well, my dove! * * * * 


“You must sing, down-a-down, an’ you call him a-down-a. O how the wheel 
becomes it; it is the false steward, that stole his master’s daughter. * * * # 
There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance; ‘pray you, love, remember; and there 
is pansies, that’s for thoughts. * * * * There's fennel for you, and colum- 
bines ;—there’s rue for you, and here's some for me ;—we may call it herb o’ grace 
of Sundays;—you may wear your rue with a difference.—There’s a daisy ;—I 
would give you some violets; but they withered all when my father died.—They 
say he made a good end,— 


“For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy.""—(Sings. ) 
With great truthfulness, Laertes adds: 


*The late distinguished Dr. Brigham, than whom no man in modern times has 
observed the insane more carefully, asserted that he had seen all of Shakspeare’s 
characters in the wards of the Utica Asylum, of which he was physician-in-chief. 
Here, too, says he, “is Ophelia, past cure, past hope, sitting at the piano and 
slinging the songs of Moore and other modern poets, as the Ophelia of Shaks- 
peare sang the songs of the poets of her own times.” We think we know to 
whom he refers, and have quoted her words in the preceding note. Yes, twenty 
years since she was here, and here she is now, “the observed of all observers, 
quite, quite down ;” and though the snows of some sixty winters have settled upon 
her head, she still bears traces of that extraordinary beauty for which she was 
once celebrated. The causes, too, of her insanity are known to have been similar 
to those of the Ophelia of the poet, namely, domestic sorrow and blighted affec- 
tions. At times, she is obscene; though, like her great prototype, apparently as 
unconscious of this now as she is of all her early sorrows. She decks herself 
fantastically, constructs the most curious and fantastic things, and will sit at the 
piano, and, with much taste, sing the songs of brighter days, together with her 
own strange and wild improvisation. And so her life is gliding away, if not happily, 
at least without the consciousness of the early sorrows that have overthrown her. 
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“Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, she turns to favor and to prettiness.”* 


The burden of the last of her songs which falls upon the 
ear, is the same—her dead parent; and how plaintive, and 
what desolation of heart does it exhibit : a 


“ And will he not come again? (Sings.) 


And will he not come again? ke 
No, no, he is dead; % 
Go to thy death-bed, "| 


He will never come again. i, 


His beard was white as snow, 


All flaxen was his poll ; ia 
He is gone, he is gone, a 
And we cast away moan ; | 


God ‘a mercy on his soul! af 
And of all christian souls! I pray God. God be wi’ you!” 5 


This is the last utterance of Ophelia which falls upon our 
ears; and all the knowledge we have of her subsequently, 
comes through others. The poet has given us an exhibition 


*How thoroughly truthful all this incoherence is to nature, those whose daily 
duty it is to listen to it, and note it down, best know; but to convey to others : 
some slight idea of it, let us take what follows, noted down verbatim, as it fell 
from a patient's lips, and given to the writer by the friend whose name (not 
unknown) she mentions: 

Phy.—Good morning 

Pat.—Well, what did he say? Did he say the woman is dead? 

Phy.—Are you well to-day ? 

Pat.—She says she must have the window up. It is dreadful! That window 
is up. 

Phy.—How did you sleep last night ? 

Pat.—Lafayette did not say so; he killed you. You have only to go on, and 
mind your own business. I mind the doctor; he calls himself Dr. Gray. 

Phy.—Who do you think he is? 

Pat.—I do not think; Ido not dream. I do not care if she does keep the 
room. The moment the woman had the perfumery, I said, I have all the per- 
fumery. Dr. Gray took care of me, and the poor lawyer was taking care of my 
dead corpse. He was continually asking questions, and I was not ashamed. He 
asked where her husband was. 

Phy.—This is a beautiful day. 

Pat.—(Looking out of a window.)—Yes; the girls are out on horseback; see, 
they are starting. 

Another patient here remarked: “O, I wish they would not fight so!" She 
replied: “We do not fight; we only fight the good fight of faith, that we may ‘ 
lay hold on eternal life,” 
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of supreme loveliness, and upon it has called down an intensity 
of sorrow, calculated to enlist the most profound sympathy 
humanity is capable of—a sorrow so crushing that a prolonged 
exhibition of it would be too painful. The poet seems to 
have been well aware of the effect he has produced, and, in 
wisdom, he closes the scene. 

The last calamity which can befal the doomed one has 
passed, and the messenger death now comes like an angel 
of mercy, and the dark pall is made to descend upon her as 
gently as was possible, in the nature of things; and though 
this sweet vision of the poet has passed away, the memory of 
its loveliness will linger fresh and green, ’till the very end of 
all earthly things. For this, and much more, the poet has 
given us, hamanity is thankful; and that portion of it, the 
best, most truthful, most loving, and most sorrowing, from 
which he has taken this character, will, in all coming time, 
“rise up and call him blessed.” 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL 


OFFICERS OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE, A. D. 1862. 
NOTES BY AN AMERICAN PHYSICIAN.* 


Thinking that a sketch of one of the annual meetings of an 
Association identical with our own in its character and aims, 
may possess some interest for our own members, I venture to 
read a short narrative of the proceedings of the last session 
of our sister Association of Great Britain and Ireland, held 
at London on July 3d of last year. It is proper that I should 
first state, that the letter of our Secretary accrediting Dr. 
Hills and myself as your representatives on that occasion, 
was not received in time to be presented ; but a general invi- 
tation to attend the meeting, addressed to foreign physicians 


* Read by Dr. D. Tilden Brown before the American Association of Asylum 
Superintendents, at its Annual Meeting, A. D. 1863. 
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interested in insanity, rendered such credentials unnecessary. 
I have also to acknowledge the courtesy of Dr. Robertson, 
the Secretary of the Association, in sending me a special 
invitation to the meeting and dinner. 

The British Association, like our own, has hitherto been 
itinerant in its habits, changing its place of meeting annually ; 
but of late a disposition has become general to make London 
the permanent seat of its sessions, as a larger assemblage of 
members is thus secured, and the metropolis was accordingly 
designated for the reiinion of the present year. The 
Association, according to its official organ—Zhe Journal 
of Mental Science—comprises over two hundred regular 
members. Of these two hundred, less than fifty were present 
at the meeting of 1862, which is stated by the above journal 
to have been, the largest ever held. At a meeting in Liver- 
pool during a previous year, an attendance of only seven 
members was acknowledged. Considering the difference in 
the geographical area over which the members of the British 
and our own Associations are respectively scattered, and the 
facilities for easy railway communication with London which 
every part of Great Britain possesses, and, furthermore, the 
incidental attraction of the Great Exhibition of last year, I 
could but infer that our English brethren were more fond of 
work, and less inclined to relaxation, than ourselves; or that 
their professional zeal did not require the stimulus of an 
annual gathering for mutual instruction and encouragement. 
If the common foreign criticism, that Americans consume 
unlimited time in talk, be judged by the measure of that 
commodity which our sister Association deems adequate to 
the transaction of its yearly business, I do not wonder that 
we are called a garrnlous people. Our own conventions 
usually extend through three or four consecutive days; that 
of the British Association last year oceupied three hours, the 
meeting being the largest ever known. At one o’clock P. M. 
of July 3d, the members assembled in the large hall of the 
College of Physicians, and the President, Dr. Kirkman, 
Medical Superintendent of the Suffolk County Asylum—a 
veteran of forty years service in the cause—read his address. 
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of supreme loveliness, and upon it has called down an intensity 
of sorrow, calculated to enlist the most profound sympathy 
humanity is capable of—a sorrow so crushing that a prolonged 
exhibition of it would be too painful. The poet seems to 
have been well aware of the effect he has produced, and, in 
wisdom, he closes the scene. 

The last calamity which can befal the doomed one has 
passed, and the messenger death now comes like an angel 
of mercy, and the dark pall is made to descend upon her as 
gently as was possible, in the nature of things; and though 
this sweet vision of the poet has passed away, the memory of 
its loveliness will linger fresh and green, ’till the very end of 
all earthly things. For this, and much more, the poet has 
given us, hamanity is thankful; and that portion of it, the 
best, most truthful, most loving, and most sorrowing, from 
which he has taken this character, will, in all coming time, 
“rise up and call him blessed.” 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL 


OFFICERS OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE, A. D. 1862. 


NOTES BY AN AMERICAN PHYSICIAN.* 


Thinking that a sketch of one of the annual meetings of an 
Association identical with our own in its character and aims, 
may possess some interest for our own members, I venture to 
read a short narrative of the proceedings of the last session 
of our sister Association of Great Britain and Ireland, held 
at London on July 3d of last year. It is proper that I should 
first state, that the letter of our Secretary accrediting Dr. 
Hills and myself as your representatives on that occasion, 
was not received in time to be presented ; but a general invi- 
tation to attend the meeting, addressed to foreign physicians 


* Read by Dr. D. Tilden Brown before the American Association of Asylum 
Superintendents, at its Annual Meeting, A. D. 1863. 
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interested in insanity, rendered such credentials unnecessary. 
I have also to acknowledge the courtesy of Dr. Robertson, 
the Secretary of the Association, in sending me a special 
invitation to the meeting and dinner. 

The British Association, like our own, has hitherto been 
itinerant in its habits, changing its place of meeting annually ; 
but of late a disposition has become general to make London 
the permanent seat of its sessions, as a larger assemblage of 
members is thus secured, and the metropolis was accordingly 
designated for the reiinion of the present year. The 
Association, according to its official organ—Zhe Journal 
of Mental Science—comprises over two hundred regular 
members. Of these two hundred, less than fifty were present 
at the meeting of 1862, which is stated by the above journal 
to have been, the largest ever held. At a meeting in Liver- 
pool during a previous year, an attendance of only seven 
members was acknowledged. Considering the difference in 
the geographical area over which the members of the British 
and our own Associations are respectively scattered, and the 
facilities for easy railway communication with London which 
every part of Great Britain possesses, and, furthermore, the 
incidental attraction of the Great Exhibition of last year, I 
could but infer that our English brethren were more fond of 
work, and less inclined to relaxation, than ourselves; or that 
their professional zeal did not require the stimulus of an 
annual gathering for mutual instruction and encouragement. 
If the common foreign criticism, that Americans consume 
unlimited time in talk, be judged by the measure of that 
commodity which our sister Association deems adequate to 
the transaction of its yearly business, I do not wonder that 
we are called a garrulons people. Our own conventions 
usually extend through three or four consecutive days; that 
of the British Association last year oceupied three hours, the 
meeting being the largest ever known. At one o’clock P. M. 
of July 3d, the members assembled in the large hall of the 
College of Physicians, and the President, Dr. Kirkman, 
Medical Superintendent of the Suffolk County Asylum—a 
veteran of forty years service in the cause—read his address. 
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In this he took a wide range of comment, his long experience 
permitting him to recall much in connection with his specialty 
that formed a strong contrast with its present state. By a 
glance at the principal topics of the discourse, we may dis- 
cern the state of our specialty and of its followers in England. 

Dr. Kirkman criticised with proper severity “the uncertain 
state of the lunacy laws,” and the Lord Chancellor's assump- 
tion that the existence of insanity, when contested, was “ not 
a medical question, but, irrespective of the psychological fact, 
a question of equity or law.” He defended the psychologi- 
cal physician from the unjust aspersions of prejudiced classes, 
asserting his claims to honorable consideration for the useful- 
ness and daily increasing importance of his functions; and 
expressed a hope that the two Chancery Visitors in Lunacy, 
then soon to be appointed, would correct much that was now 
“intolerable in the examination of medical witnesses.” Since 
then, Drs. Bucknill and Hood, both previously medical chiefs 
of insane hospitals, have been commissioned by the govern- 
ment as such Visitors. All that portion of the address which 
bore upon the medico-legal relations of our English colleagues, 
revealed a state of things apparently more disagreeable than 
our own average experience with the courts of this country. 
In commenting upon the efficacy of therapeutical agents, 
Dr. Kirkman expressed fear that sufficient attention had not 
been given “to the process of introducing thoughts into the 
mind, which might at once begin to operate upon the physical 
structure.” “A fit thought introduced ad extra,” said he, 
“can create a tendency to healthy circulation and normal con- 
dition of the brain matter, as a poisonous one can disturb the 
machinery, and fix that disturbance in the form of cerebral 
disease.” The wise administration of religious consolation, 
Dr. K. thought to be, perhaps, the most powerful agent for 
good; and yet he acknowledged it to be “a sharp sword,” 
and that “the power of fanatical distortions of the Gospel 
to produce insanity had been fearfully illustrated of late.” 
The address condemned the expensive and useless luxury of 
salaried visiting physicians to insane hospitals ; but approved 
the bestowal of life-pensions, after fifteen years service, on 
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the medical superintendents of county asylums; two inge- 
nious waste-ways for superfluous income which the managers 
of American institutions have not as yet been obliged to 
provide. 

One topic which must naturally possess paramount promi- 
nence in the meditations, if not in the confessions, of our 
English brethren, received cautious recognition in this wise— 
I quote Dr. Kirkman’s words: “In approaching, gentlemen, 
as I feel now that I must, the confines of very tender ground, 
[ desire before I take one step upon it to speak with all defer- 
ence and respect of the Commissioners in Lunacy.” I know 
not whether it arose from the suggestion of unknown dangers 
revealed by this cautious approach to the subject, or from the 
tone of mingled diffidence and conscious responsibility in 
which it was uttered, that the venerable orator seemed to feel 
the utter helplessness of the asylum superintendent in event 
of an open contest with the Commissioners. I may, perhaps, 
have misapprehended both the words and tone, but their con- 
tinued effect upon myself was to create a strong sympathy 
for the apparent position of my professional brethren, and 
simultaneously a less favorable impression respecting the use- 
fulness of the Commissioners than Dr. Kirkman’s subsequent 
remarks might possibly justify ; but at all events, I inferred 
from these remarks that they who had once expected that 
such a commission would insure universal harmony in the 
asylums of Great Britain, and solve the problem of the best 
method of insuring the welfare of patients, must now some- 
times suspect that the little world of an insane hospital, like 
the great world without, may possibly be “governed too 
much.” 

Following the President’s address, came the Treasurer’s 
report, in which it was announced that there were “seven 
heavy defaulters” among the members, whose names ought, 
by rule of the Association, to be stricken from the list. An 
animated conversation ensued, during which several gentle- 
men acknowledged themselves in arrears, and plead various 
excuses; whereupon the meeting charitably concluded to 
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allow the dilatory members one more chance to fulfil their 
obligations. 

It had been announced in the programme for the occasion, 
that four communications would be read before the meeting 
But a‘single one of these was read in full, while the substance 
of two others was stated by their authors, the complete papers 
being published in the Journal of Mental Science as part of the 
proceedings. The paper read in full was upon the Cottage Asy- 
lum System, by Dr. Mundy, of Moravia, who is at once a 
nobleman and philanthropist, an amateur physician, and an 
enthusiast in the matter of colonies for the insane. This last 
term will sufliciently indicate the general nature of the essay, 


which was a panegyric upon the cottage system of treatment. 
The paper elicited some diversity of opinion, but the very 
general expression was against the practicability of the pro- 
posed system for the insane of England. Dr. Bucknill stated 
that he had tried it on a small scale, having about a dozen 
patients of each sex living comfortably in cottages. He had, 


however, 650 patients to choose from. 

Dr. Harrington Tuke, the proprietor of a most commend 
able private institution near London, remarked that small 
establishments, like his own, appeared to meet Dr. Mundy’s 
proposition, as they generally accommodated from one to 
twenty patients only. Incidentally the Belgian colony of 
Gheel came under notice, and I know not whether most to 
regret or rejoice, that our new compatriot and fellow-member, 
Dr. Parigot, was not present; for the praise and censure of 
his favorite example of “the free-air system of treatment,” 
were about equally emphatic. 

Dr. Bucknill, of the Devon County Asylum, now stated 
the substance of his paper “ On certain modes of death pre- 
valent among the insane,” which, like other contributions 
from his experience, is well worthy of study. 

An able and most interesting communication on Asylums 
for the Middle Classes, by Dr. Maudesley, formerly of the 
Manchester [ospital for such class of patients, was now called 
for. Want of time induced Dr. Maudesley to propose, that, 
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instead of being read, it be published in the Journal of Mental 
Science. It should be transferred thence into the American 
Jovernat or Ivsanrry, as specially relating to a class of insti- 
tutions to which nearly all American asylums belong. 

Dr. Robertson. Medical Superintendent of the Sussex 
County Asylum, and Secretary of the Association, brought 
to the notice of the members his recent successful experiments 
in the utilization of asylum sewage. He stated the result of 
his method during five weeks following May Ist, to have 
been the conversion of the house drainage into four hundred 
dollars worth of milk, through the medium of four acres of 
meadow land and fifteen cows. Other gentlemen said that 
the applicability of the method depended primarily upon an 
adequate slope of surface in the ground. Dr. Hitchman, of 
the Derby County Asylum, called the best farmer in the 
Association, said he would be glad to present the liquid drain- 
age of his house to any one who would convey it away. A 
delightful visit to the scene of Dr. Hitchman’s labors, had 
already satisfied me that such generosity to others involved 
no injustice to himself; for it would be difficult for the most 
critical observer to point ont a spot of garden, meadow or 
lawn, where a higher degree of perfection might be developed 
by a more liberal application of fertilizers, whether fluid or 
solid. As “the eye of the master watereth the ox,” so had 
the master’s eve and skill here covered his canvass almost to 
surteit with the combinations of a good taste, a practical 
judgment, and a vigorous energy. Perhaps one of the most 
favorable instances of successful utilization of the house sew- 
age by irrigation of land, is found at the Oxford County Asy- 
lum, where a vegetable garden of twenty-five acres had been 

uit in terraces by the patients, under the direction of 

‘medical superintendent, and was thoroughly fertilized by 

above-named method. It was my good fortune to see 
both the institution and the grounds under the escort of its 
medical officers, Drs. Ley and Sankey, two representatives of 
the genus homo family “ John Bull,” whom we of the kindred 
family of * Brother Jonathan,” may be prond to call “cousin,” 
and in whose genial and manly qualities I should be glad to 
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claim participation by the nearer relation of professional 
brotherhood. Whether or not the garden of the Oxford 
County Asylum presented an average instance of the success 
of fertilization by house-sewage, I cannot judge, it being the 
only one I saw ; but I can testify that its terraces were laughing 
with exuberant production, and that on a lower level, in some 
jocund meadows which received the filtered surplus of the 
“flowing bowls”—or tanks—a herd of beautiful cattle 
showed unmistakeably their own participation in the general 
smile. 

Dr. Robertson’s remark that asylum sewage emits no 
unpleasant smell, reminds me of a home incident, which I 
may be pardoned for relating here. The overflow of the 
sewage-tanks at Bloomingdale passes from our grounds by 
under-drains into an open ditch, running through unoccupied 
land. Immediately at the place of exit to the open air, the 
odor of the fluid is strongly suggestive of a very efticient 
fertilizer. At this point, the ducks of sundry Irish house- 
wives hold high festival in the little stream, but no human 
biped from the neighboring shanties has as yet been known 
to use its waters to dilute his favorite beverage; but after it 
courses a quarter of a mile down hill, this very stream, with- 
out receiving any affluent, becomes a mountain spring to a 
little settlement of “squatter sovereigns,” who use it for culi 
nary purposes at least; and I can add, in sober verity, that 
on one occasion, When our own supply of water had been cur- 
tailed, a deputation of indigent citizens from this settlement 
waited upon me to protest against our unwarrantable interfer 
ence with their accustomed water-privilege. 

Resuming my narrative, those proceedings of the meeting 
which conformed to the usual transactions of our own con 
ventions, terminated with the discussion on Dr. Robertson's 
statement; but there followed two or three matters whic! 
exhibited the marked contrast existing between the official 
and civic relations of individuals in English and American 
communities. One of these will suffice as an illustration. 
Mr. Warwick, formerly the proprietor of a small private 
asylum receiving a few wealthy patients, offered a motion 
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that “a sub-committee of the Association be appointed to 
inquire into the proceedings of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
with regard to the licensing of private asylums in the metro- 
politan district.” Mr. Warwick’s grievance consisted in the 
fact that the Commissioners had refused him a license to con- 
tinue a private establishment, which he proposed to purchase 
from the present proprietor, and that they also declined to 
acquaint him with the reasons for their refusal. His desire 
was to procure some such modification of the law as should 
require the Commissioners to receive applications for license 
in open court; that the applicant should be allowed counsel, 
and that in event of a refusal to grant a license, the Commis- 
sioners should state their reasons for refusing. Such is the 
course already pursued by the provincial County Courts; but 
within the metropolitan district, in which the Commissioners 
exercise sole authority, the usage is different. Mr. Warwick’s 
address to the Association was a model of clearness in style, 
and of admirable diction, united with a calmness and dignity 
of manner worthy of a Senator; but, to use his own expres- 
sion, the introduction of his motion seemed “like throwing 
the apple of discord into what had hitherto been a very 
agreeable and harmonious meeting.” A proposition of mutiny 
made to the garrison of an outwork overawed by an impreg- 
nable fortress, conld not meet a less sympathetic response. 
Two or three members declared emphatically, that it would 
be disrespectful to the Commissioners, and even more so to 
Parliament, to address them on such a subject; that “ they 
would, as medical men connected with asylums, be placing 
themselves in a very awkward position by doing what was 
proposed,” and that it “was not their place, and certainly 
could not be for their profit, to do so.” It was suggested 
that they might bear in mind the statement of Mr. Warwick, 
in event of a revision of the law, as the circumstances related 
by him were acknowledged to be “very important;” but it 
was the unanimous opinion of the Association, that “they 
could not assume the responsibility” which had been proposed. 
Several of the members subsequently admitted to me, that 
the official power and social influence of the Commissioners 
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were altogether too great for the combined efforts of the 
Association to make any impression upon their authority, and 
that such an attempt would reict disastrously upon any one 
who should engage init. It was sufficiently apparent to these 
members from the first, that gentlemen occupying conspicu- 
ous positions in the Association, and who might be ambitious of 
attaining government appointments, either as Commissioners 
in Lunacy, as Chancery Visitors of Lunatics, or what not, 
must unitedly oppose a proposition which it would be suicidal 
in them to encourage. 

Let it be remembered that the above comments are not my 
own, but were spoken by those who ought to understand the 
subject matter. In our own infancy and simplicity as a 
people, we Americans have not yet reached that density of 
population, nor that degree of political development, which 
permits such concentration and permanence of power in a 
government commission. Such ofticial boards are too expen- 
sive luxuries for us to indulge in as yet, and the rights of the 
inmates of our insane hospitals are meantime efficient!y and 
economically guarded by the voluntary scrutiny of the pro- 
minent citizens who constitute their several boards of mana- 
gers. 

Toan American, the meeting of our English brethren, besides 
its actual interest, was further remarkable by the absence 
of several eminent men whom he might naturally expect to 
have met there. Neither Drs. Conolly, Daniel Tuke, of York; 
Thurnam, the statistician; Hood, of Bethlehem Hospital ; 
nor Drs. Browne, Skae, and Mackintosh, of Scotland, were 
present ; any of whom, from familiarity with their writings, 
an American might almost expect to recognize at first sight. 
I regretted to learn afterward, that both Drs. Conolly and 
Tuke were too ill to attend, the latter having even left Eng 
land on account of poor health. The first of these distin- 
guished alienists, I had the pleasure to meet subsequently, 
and to find him still earnestly and actively interested in 
behalf of his special constituency—the insane of all classes— 
whose cause he has so long, so ably, and so efficiently advo- 
cated. ‘“ Sero in coelo redeat.”. Dr. Hood, author of the 
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well-known monograph on Criminal Lunacy, though chief 
medical ofticer of an institution in London itself, was not at that 
time, strange to say, an enrolled member of the Association. 
Dr. Skae was delivering his annual course of clinical lectures 
in his asylum at Edinburgh, but received a loud call to attend 
the following year, by being elected President of the Asso- 
ciation. Drs. Browne and Thurnam expressed their inability 
to attend, in letters which were not read. Dr. Browne had 
not long before been appointed Commissioner in Lunacy for 
Scotland, and although we may not readily discern why such 
change of relations to the Association, and to the specialty 
itself, should bar all further consort with his brethren on 
occasions like this, we must bear in mind that civic dignities 
weigh more heavily on their wearers in other lands than 
among ourselves, and that they exact of him who shares 
them a constant remembrance of the dignity of his station, 
and of the consideration due it at all times and in all places. 
May not the consciousness that he represents, however 
remotely and humbly, the responsibilities as well as the 
prerogatives of majesty, restrain a man from indulging in too 
familiar intimacy with those over whom he may at times be 
called to sit in official judgment. I could not conceive what 
other reason could explain the fact, that not a member of the 
Commission of Lunacy attended either the meeting or the 
dinner of the Association, although several of these gentle- 
men are medical men, and have at some time been officers of 
institutions for the insane. All these reflections must, of 
course, go for nought, if there existed another and better 
reason for the absence of these distinguished gentlemen, in 
the fact that they had not been invited to be present. But 
such a supposition involves an imputation of forgetfulness on 
the part of our brethren, which we must reject at once. 

The meeting did not adjourn without indulging that pro- 
pensity of all associations of kindly-natured men, in whatever 
country, to resolve themselves into “a society for mutual 
admiration,” to cheer their parting moments; and I could 
bat commiserate the embarrassment of two gentlemen who 
were compelled to face a heavy, point-blank discharge of 
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compliments, under which only true Anglo-Saxon courage 
could have remained steady at its post. This over, the mem- 
bers separated, with the understanding that they would 
reiinite at Richmond Hill, in the midst of the most pictu- 
resque scenery about London, to partake of their annual din- 
ner at the ancient and famous “Star and Garter Tavern.” 
Foreign gentlemen connected with asylums were again invited 
by the Secretary to join the Association in their festivities, 
and with grateful heart and pleasing anticipations, I joined a 
group which moved to the railroad station and to Richmond. 
The dinner per se was one to which the host of “ The Star and 
Garter ” might safely trust for perpetual commemoration as 
a master of his art, and if the half-dozen other societies which 
were dining at the same time in other parts of the house, all 
fared as well, the worthy landlord deserves a monument as a 
benefactor of his race. In a larger sense it was a peace con- 
vention, worthy of annual repetition as a harmonizer of all 
those misunderstandings and heart-burnings liable to arise 
among a body of professional men engaged in the same spe- 
cialty, and living in comparatively close proximity ; whereby 
they necessarily otten become competitors for practice, and 
not unfrequently rival medical counsellors to opposing parties 
in important disputes at law. It is true, that there was not 
the same opportunity for general interchange of views, and 
for the cultivation of personal intimacies, which our annual 
four-days sojourn in the same hotel permits; but there was 
not lacking a spirit of good-fellowship, and a hearty zest, 
which might condense the four-days companionship within 
the limits of as many hours. In the free range of conver- 
sation which this day’s portion of the exercises permitted, 
and in my interviews with the same, or other gentlemen, 
at their institutions, many expressions of cordial good-feeling 
toward their brethren in America were kindly uttered, giving 
assurance that the bond of brotherhood in our specialty is 
no contracted nor fragile one, but embraces all its votaries, 
however diverse their nationality, or however remote their 
scenes of labor; and in truth, I found the same feeling, the 
same frankness, the same welcome, in every country I visited, 
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and was thus led to believe that no branch of any profession 
can boast a more wide-spread spirit of ingenuous companion- 
ship among its members. The sad condition of our country, 
arising from the prevailing civil war, was never (save in a 
single instance) alluded to in a manner which could justly 
offend a reasonable partisan of either side; and I found in 
this fact, contrasted as it was with much that I heard from 
my countrymen of a different experience among their own 
English associates, another proof that men whose lives are 
passed in solacing the woes of the most unhappy of God’s 
creatures, do instinctively refrain from wounding the sensi- 
bilities of any fellow being, and have moreover attained rare 
tact in discovering where these sensibilities may lie concealed. 
The single offender against this otherwise universal rule, was 
a young gentleman, an assistant physician of a country asy- 
lum, who, under mild replies, soon waxed kind in manner 
and speech; and I doubt not, that after our long talk over 
more congenial themes, he drowned his first emotions—as I 
did mine—in the home-brewed ale wherein we pledged our- 
selves to future harmony, for the bitterness of his harsh salu- 
tation on my entrance, had changed to sweetness before we 
bade each other farewell. I have often wondered whether 
the opinion of this asylum which I entered on its visitor’s 
record, was unduly affected by our reconciliation. In the 
cause of truth and justice, | hope not; but if the fact be 
otherwise, we American alienists ought at once to add home- 
brewed ale to the house diet of our asylums, as a potent pro- 
moter of a peaceable and a forgiving spirit. 

[Since these words were written, 1 have seen in the Jour- 
nal of Mental Science for July, 1863, a notice of Dr. Ray's 
memoir of the late Dr. Luther V. Bell, of the McLean Asy- 
lum, Boston, Mass. Whoever its author may be, I venture 
to say, that both the spirit and language of portions of that 
notice must be offensive to the very large majority of our 
English fellow-alienists; for it reveals a temper which no sin- 
cere humanitarian can harbor. It passes ordinary comprehen- 
sion how a physician who devotes himself solely to the medical 
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care of soldiers, called by their government to render lawful 
military service, can be said to be “ moved by the demon of 
war to aid in an insane attempt to enforce mob rule” upon 
his rebellious fellow countrymen. If the surgeon be con- 
demned because of the nature of the service required of the 
soldiers by the sovereign authority, then it is obvious that the 
surgeons of the English army employed against the American 
Colonial rebels of 1776, must have been equally “ moved by 
the demon of war,” &e. The preposteronsness of such an 
allegation, would be as promptly recognized by Americans 
as by Englishmen. That such remarks should have been 
admitted into that journal by its responsible editor, seems no 
less extraordinary. It matters not what may be the feelings 
either of editor or contributor touching the civil war in 
America. The journal is professedly “ devoted to the culti- 
vation of mental science,” but not to international politics nor 
partisan discussions of foreign quarrels; and certainly personal 
detraction of life-long philanthropists who have passed to 
their final rest, could never be esteemed appropriate matter for 
its pages by the Association whose organ the /ourna/ is. How 
much more magnanimous were the recent declarations of the 
venerable Dr. Conolly respecting his American co-laborers, 
made at the annual meeting of the Association for the present 
year. While declaring that he can “take no part with the 
North or the South in their present unhappy struggle,” this 
“primus inter primos” of English psychologists expresses 
such esteem for his American confréres, founded on personal 
acquaintance, as may well assure us that he at least appre- 
ciated the nobleness of character, and the largeness of intel- 
lect, which Dr. Bell possessed, and that the impression left 
by these on Dr. Conolly’s mind, continued to color his senti- 
ments toward our countrymen generally. ] 

But leaving warlike themes, and returning to the more 
peaceful “ moutons” of the dinner-table, I relate the closing 
incident of the festive occasion, because, to an American, it 
was no less remarkable for its novelty than for its oddity. 
The dinner being over, the Secretary of the Association 
passed round the room with a plate, which he presented to 
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each person of the company, receiving thereon a certain sum 
in payment for the dinner. You will hardly suppose that the 
invited guests were made so thoroughly “at home” as to be 
included in this call; but the memory of my confusion on 
being reminded, by the Secretary, of the difference between 
a guinea and the sovereign which I had laid upon the plate, is 
still too fresh to permit any doubt as to the main fact. In 
thinking this matter over afterward, I concluded that there 
must exist some good and satisfactory reason for a usage 
which would seem, at first sight, to deprive hospitality of all 
its sacredness, and to absolve the guest from those obligations 
which surround him under other circumstances. This impres- 
sion has since been confirmed by an English friend resident 


Qe? 


in America, who informs me that the usage may be regarded 
as a general one, having the merit of relieving guests from 
the embarrassment of pecuniary obligation, besides possess- 
ing other less important recommendations. Doubtless the 
sygtem has been adopted after due consideration and experi- 
ment, as the best for all parties interested; and, however 
shocking now to Americans, who, with the improvidence of 
barbarians, waste edibles enough, as a people, to feed the poor 
of their entire nation, we shall probably accept the custom our- 
selves when we attain that large experience and systematic 
nicety of calculation in this department of social science, 
which our older brothers have already reached. 

In closing these notes, it is just to say, that I am not dis- 
posed to be too positive as to the correctness of the impres- 
sions or reflections therein set forth ; for it becomes a foreigner 
in any country to be cautious in interpreting whatever is new 
or strange to himself. It is alike a duty and a pleasure for 
me to bear testimony to the courtesy almost invariably shown 
me by our colleagues in England and Scotland. Both at pri- 
vate and public institutions, I met the reception of a welcome 
friend, and in most instances a hearty hospitality was proffered 
for a longer term than I could tarry. The remembrance of 
these kindnesses will ever mingle with recollections of a 
beautiful country, crowded with memorials of all that is 
admirable and ennobling in human nature. They warmed my 
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heart toward the “Old Home” of my ancestors, and finally 
led me’to suspect that a great mistake had been committed 
by that austere pair of them who, two centures before, had 
left it in high dudgeon at the peculiar notions of some of its 
magnates, exchanging its cosy fireside comforts and generous 
fare for a dwelling in a distant wilderness, and resigning their 
“cakes and ale” that they might be more “ virtuous” without 
them among savages and fellow-Puritans. Would that the 
laws of propriety did not stay my tongue from acknowledging 
openly my obligations to each friendly host by name. But, 
as this may not be, | beg them, one and all, should my words 
chance to reach them, to accept the assurance of a grateful 
guest, that their kindness, which at times awakened a pleasing 
suspicion of some secret tie of kindred, binding host and 
guest in the harmony of unconscious brotherhood, is still 
appreciated as on the day of its enjoyment, and with a sincere 
desire of an opportunity to reciprocate it in kind, and in my 
own country. 


THE CASE OF DR. DAVID M. WRIGHT, 


FOR THE MURDER OF LIEUTENANT SANBORN.——PLEA, INSANITY. 


On the eleventh day of July, 1863, about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, Dr. David M. Wright, of Norfolk, Va., shot 
Lieutenant Sanborn, of the United States Army, under the 
following circumstances: 

Lieut. Sanborn had, some hours previously, marched a com- 
pany of colored troops through the main business street of the 
city of Norfolk, in which Dr. Wright resided. The Doctor 
was informed of this fact at the time, by a member of his 
family, and was more or less excited, but did not leave his 
house. Subsequently, and but a short time before the shoot- 
ing, he left his office with the purpose of visiting some 
patients, and was proceeding to a stable a few doors away to 
get his horse. At this moment, the negro troops, Lieut. San- 
born in command and at the head of the column, were return- 
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ing, and but a few blocks distant. Dr. Wright procured a 
loaded revolver, and stood in the door of a store, apparently 
awaiting the passing of these troops, holding the pistol behind 
him and concealed under his coat. When the Lieutenant was 
directly in front of the Doctor, the latter used some very 
offensive language. After marching a few paces, a halt was 
ordered, and the Lieutenant walked back to the Doctor and 
said, “ you have insulted an officer of the Army,” or words 
to this effect, “I arrest you ;” and turned to give an order to 
a person to go to head quarters for a provost guard, to make 
the arrest. At this instant, the Doctor fired twice. The 
Lieutenant rushed at him and pushed him back into the store, 
and sank down, and expired in a few moments. Both balls 
took effect. One passed through the hand and opposite arm, 
and the other entered over the shoulder, passed inwards and 
downwards, and was supposed to have lodged against, or to 
have imbedded itself in the vertebral column. The post-mortem 
was not made with sufficient care to determine satisfactorily 
the latter. The course of the ball was not explored with the 
knife, but simply with a probe. It was sufficient that the 
wound was immediately fatal. 

Dr. Wright was arrested, taken before the Provost Marshal 
and committed. He was subsequently tried by a Military 
Court, found guilty of murder, and sentenced to be executed 
at such time and place as directed by the Commanding General 
of the department, or the President of the United States. 

Hon. L. Hl. Chandler and Hon. L. J. Bowden appeared as 
his counsel before the military tribunal. They, however, 
retired from the case in its early stage, upon the ground that 
the plea of defence proposed, the insanity of the prisoner, 
was ruled out by the Court. The plea of insanity was not 
distinctly made. The preliminary question to a witness to 
this effect, “‘what was the conduct and appearance of Dr. 
Wright before the Provost Marshal,’ was ruled out, thus 
practically, according to his counsel, excluding the plea. 

Subsequently, the affidavits of a number of persons were 
presented by the counsel to the President of the United States, 
containing certain facts and opinions regarding the general 
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and professional conduct of Dr. Wright, which they alleged 
proved him to be aninsane man. These affidavits were vola- 
minous, and of sucha character that the President was unable 
to arrive at a satisfactory opinion as to whether or not Dr. 
Wright was insane. Under these circumstances, the Presi- 
dent appointed Dr. John P. Gray, Superintendent of the New 
York State Lunatic Asylum, a Special Commissioner, under 
the following letter of instructions: 
‘Executive Mansion, 

Wasutneron, September 10, 1863. 
“Dr. Joun P. Gray: 

“Sime: Dr. David M. Wright is in military custody, at Nor 
folk, Va., having been by a Military Commission, tried for 
murder and sentenced to death, his execution awaiting the 
order of the Major General in command of that Military 
Department, or of the President of the United States. The 
record is before me; and a question is made as to the sanity 
of the aceused. You will please proceed to the Military 
Department, whose Head-Quarters are at Fort. Monroe, and 
take in writing all evidence which may be offered on behalf 
of Dr. Wright, and against him, and any in addition which 


you may find within your reach and deem pertinent. All said 
evidence to be directed to the question of Dr. Wright's sanity 
or insanity, and not to any other question, you to preside, 


with power to exclude evidence which shall appear to you 
clearly not pertinent to the question. When the taking of 
the evidence shall be closed, you will report the same to me, 
together with your own conclusions as to Dr. Wright’s sanity, 
both at the time of the homicide and the time of your exam- 
ination. On reaching Fort. Monroe, you will present this 
letter to the officer then commanding the Department, and 
deliver to him a copy of the same; upon which he is hereby 
directed to notify Hon. L. J. Bowden, and Hon. L. H. 
Chandler, of the same; to designate some suitable person in 
his command, to appear for the Government, as Judge Advo- 
cate or Prosecuting Attorney ; to provide for the attendance 
of all such witnesses before you as may be desired by either 
party, or by yourself, and who may be within convenient reach 
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of you: to furnish you a suitable place or places for conduct- 
ing the examination, and to render you such other reasonable 


assistance as you may require. If you deem it proper, you 
will examine Dr. Wright personally, and you may, in your 
discretion, require him to be present, during the whole or any 
part of the taking of the evidence. The military are hereby 
charged to see that an escape does not occur. 
Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN.” 

Dr. Gray, in accordance with this authority, proceeded at 
once to Fortress Monroe. reported to Major General Foster, 
and from thence went to Norfolk, Va., and informed Messrs. 
Bowden and Chandler of his instructions as Special Commis- 
sioner, to hear testimony touching the alleged insanity of Dr. 
Wright. General Foster assigned Major J. L. Stackpole, 
Judge Advocate, as counsel for the Government. 

On the organization of the Commission, the Commissioner 
decided that the affirmative of proving the insanity of Dr. 
Wright, would rest with his counsel; and that he would leave 
to their discretion the question of Dr. Wright’s presence 
during the examination of witnesses. At the request of the 
counsel for the accused, he decided to hear evidence as to the 
fact of the homicide; not, however, as to whether the act was 
one of murder, but as to whether in manner it was a sane or 
insane act. 

Thirteen witnesses were examined on the part of Dr. Wright, 
and the same number on the part of the Government. The 
examination of witnesses closed on the 26th of September, 
the evidence and proceedings making over four hundred fools- 
cap pages of manuscript. The Commissioner visited Dr. 
Wright during this period, and made quite full record of his 
interviews on these several occasions, the substance of which 
is given. It is not proposed to reproduce the testimony, as 
the extended opinion of Dr. Gray is a full analysis of the evi- 
dence bearing on the question of the mental condition of Dr. 
Wright. 

Dr. Wright was 54 years of age, had a wife and several 
children. He was born in North Carolina, educated in Mid- 
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dletown and New Haven, Conn., graduated in medicine at 
the University of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, practiced 
in his native State a number of years, and removed to Norfolk, 
Va., in 1854. It was in evidence, and uncontradicted, that 
he was a man of high social standing, an upright, amiable, 
peaceable citizen; that, in his domestic relations, he was 
affectionate as a husband and father; that he had a large and 
respectable medical practice, and that his professional associa. 
tions were of the most agreeable character. In person, he 
was tall, erect, dignified—hair long and gray, almost white— 
full beard and moustache ; a man of strictly temperate habits. 

We present the narrative of the interviews of Dr. Gray. 
Of his first interview, he says: 

“T called on Dr. David M. Wright in the jail. I announced 
myself, but found that his wife had told him of my arrival 
and the object of my visit. I said I did not wish to enter 
into the question of the act for which he was suffering, or to 
have him say anything he did not wish to disclose, especially 
until his counsel had seen him. He replied that he did not 
wish to see me with his counsel, but would prefer seeing me 
always alone. 

He was pale, composed, gentlemanly ; asked me when I 
arrived, where I was staying, &c. The conversation soon 
turned upon professional matters, and we discussed recent 
remedies, their application, &c., in which he was fully up to 
the present professional views, receiving some and discarding 
others. He asked me what I thought of the theory of specific 
remedies for specific diseases, and said his experience year by 
year convinced him more and more of the importance of look- 
ing to the special application of remedies to special diseases ; 
that he thought the time might arrive when we should be 
more successful in such inquiries. He asked my views as to 
the use of cannabis Indica, veratria, chloriform, &c.—said 
these remedies had been of great avail with him, and that he 
was glad to know that I could give their more extended use 
an endorsement. The disposition of the profession to reject 
new things came up, and he said some of the best physicians 
in Norfolk—for instance, Dr. Selden, now in North Carolina, 
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and Dr. Tunstall, are slow to receive new remedies, or test 


© the new application of old ones—Dr. Selden, perhaps, the 
E most so. That Dr. Tunstall had manifested surprise on several 
: occasions at his prescriptions, as they went out of the beaten 
: path. Ile asked all about the Asylum, its management, 
methods of treatment, &c., showing more than ordinary infor. 


mation in the direction of these questions. 

ey He said that for many years he had practiced in the country, 
and was accustomed to give out his medicine to his patients 
himself; and to judge of doses by his eye as to quantity, &e. ; 
and in this he attained great accuracy. This method, however, 
embarrassed him when he began to write prescriptions. He 
found that he had forgotten the doses of various remedies in 
grains, drachms, &c., by his long attention to bulk—was 


always slow and careful in all his professional matters, putting 
up prescriptions, &c. Often examined patients in making 
second prescriptions, to assure himself of his having the case 
fully in mind—read up his’ profession well, and retained 
general principles as well as most men, but often thought his 
memory failed him as to minutiw. The failure of memory 
was increasing, especially within a few years. Tor a long 
time has been obliged to carry a visiting book, and look at 
his list to enable him to get along, and feel certain that he 
had visited all his patients. Has also been in the habit of 
duplicating his prescriptions, in order to follow his cases, and 
in doing this has had the benefit of any temporary or new 
a prescription which might act favorably. However, the main 
Py reason of duplication has been to meet the failure of memory. 


Has sometimes thought this failure not greater than in others 


of his age—54—and has questioned people of age, to ascertain 
how this was. His wife has been in the habit of asking him 
in the evening if he has made all his visits, as he sometimes, 
even with the method above mentioned, forgot to 


go and see 
sick patients, and was compelled to apologize or explain the ‘| 
seeming neglect. ‘| 

He had been a light sleeper the greater part of his life, i 
often getting but a few hours sleep towards morning, but did 
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not feel this in his health or spirits; that his wife and children 
often tried to read him to sleep. That since the war, he had 
slept better than at any time in his life. He asked me how 
I could explain this. I asked him if he had been in the habit, 
previously, of reading late in the evening and at night. He 
said yes. I asked him if he had continued this practice since 
the war. He said he had read much less since, either night or 
day, but could hardly consider this sufficient to account for 
the change. 

He alluded to his confinement with such a bad set of men 
as unpleasant ; that he had never realized that men could be 
as bad as some of those confined in the jail; that he had 
sometimes thought, since his confinement, that such utter 
depravity argued against revealed christianity, and tended to 


make men infidels. He instanced some one or two of the 
worst cases in the jail, and asked me if I would not examine 
one boy especially, whom he thought so depraved that he 


must be insane. 

We had further conversation upon social and domestic mat- 
ters. He told me of his son, and of his anxiety about him, 
especially as he had not heard from him since the battle of 
Gettysburg; that his friends informed him that he was not 
killed. 

This conversation, lasting about two hours, was free and 
unrestrained. He was dignified and easy, but had a good 
deal of what is called “manner.” His manner and conver- 
sation exhibited no indications of mental impairment or 
aberration. His emotions were aroused once or twice when 
the conversation touched upon his changed circumstances. 

I subsequently visited Dr. Wright, with a view of obtain 
ing a more extended history, and for further observation. 

He was a delicate boy; friends thought he would die of 
consumption ; nothing particular in his early history ; re- 
ceived no accidents or injuries; had from early youth a horror 
of blood; never could bring himself to the point of shooting 
a bird, or killing anything; if he caught anything in a trap, 
he always released it; he excepted the snake as to killing; 
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he had not shot twenty guns in his life, and had rarely used a 
pistol—recently, in a club, had practiced a little. 

Was sent to Connecticut to school—to Middletown and 
New Haven. Was there imbued more or less with Northern 
ideas in regard to slavery. Returned home; allowed his few 
slaves to select masters, and sold them all. Was unwilling to 
foree a slave where he did not wish to go, and sold one man 
for $300 or $350, for whom he could have got $600, from a 
planter to whom the negro did not wish to go; that he after- 
wards changed his opinion on the subject of slavery and con- 
scientiously believed it to be in accordance with the scriptures, 
and the true welfare of the negro, and that he looked upon 
its attempted destruction as a wrong to both races. 

He graduated in medicine at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Philadelphia, in 1834; gave himself early to self- 
control; has practiced this, and can scarcely remember the 
instance of loss of self-control, and does not remember of 
ever giving way to impatience or fretfulness with his patients; 
has always enjoyed fair health, and has been able to perform 
his duties : but this was because he carefully studied his own 
constitution and hygiene, and was ready to sacrifice his taste 
and appetite for his health; his appetite has always been fair, 
and he has been accustomed to taking his food at regular times 
when possible; missing coffee at breakfast has given him 
headache, otherwise he has never suffered in this regard, not 
even when exhausted by labors; has suffered from gastric and 
renal trouble, and trouble about the heart. Has always been 
devotedly attached to his family, and has spent mést of his 
evenings at home, when not on professional duty. 

As to disposition, has always acted kindly and humanely 
towards his servants—instanced, that when the negroes gener- 
ally were leaving their masters, he called his together and 
told them that he did not wonder at their wishing to go and 
try the world for themselves; but that if they found they 
were not as well off as they had been with him, they might 
at any time return, and that they should receive as much 
kindness as before; that to his old housekeeper he gave an 
order on his buteher to give her meat twice a week, until 
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not feel this in his health or spirits; that his wife and children 
often tried to read him to sleep. That since the war, he had 
slept better than at any time in his life. He asked me how 
I could explain this. I asked him if he had been in the habit, 
previously, of reading late in the evening and at night. He 
said yes. I asked him if he had continued this practice since 
the war. He said he had read much less since, either night or 
day, but could hardly consider this sufficient to account for 
the change. 

He alluded to his confinement with such a bad set of men 
as unpleasant; that he had never realized that men could be 


as bad as some of those confined in the jail; that he had . 
sometimes thought, since his confinement, that such utter 
depravity argued against revealed christianity, and tended to 
make men infidels. He instanced some one or two of the 
worst cases in the jail, and asked me if I would not examine 
one boy especially, whom he thought so depraved that he 


must be insane. 
We had further conversation upon social and domestic mat 3 
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This conversation, lasting about two hours, was free and 
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I subsequently visited Dr. Wright, with a view of obtain 


ing a more extended history, and for further observation. uy 

He was a delicate boy; friends thought he would die of E 
consumption; nothing particular in his early history ; re- 
ae ceived no accidents or injuries ; had from early youth a horror . 
‘s of blood; never could bring himself to the point of shooting . 
ae a bird, or killing anything; if he caught anything in a trap, 7 


he always released it; he excepted the snake as to killing; 
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he had not shot twenty guns in his life, and had rarely used a 
pistol—recently, in a club, had practiced a little. 

Was sent to Connecticut to school—to Middletown and 
New Haven. Was there imbued more or less with Northern 
ideas in regard to slavery. Returned home; allowed his few 
slaves to select masters, and sold them all. Was unwilling to 
force a slave where he did not wish to go, and sold one man 
for $300 or $350, for whom he could have got $600, from a 
planter to whom the negro did not wish to go; that he after- 
wards changed his opinion on the subject of slavery and con- 
scientiously believed it to be in accordance with the scriptures, 
and the true welfare of the negro, and that he looked upon 
its attempted destruction as a wrong to both races. 

He graduated in medicine at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Philadelphia, in 1834; gave himself early to self- 
control; has practiced this, and can scarcely remember the 
instance of loss of self-control, and does not remember of 
ever giving way to impatience or fretfulness with his patients; 
has always enjoyed fair health, and has been able to perform 
his duties; but this was because he carefully studied his own 
constitution and hygiene, and was ready to sacrifice his taste 
and appetite for his health; his appetite has always been fair, 
and he has been accustomed to taking his food at regular times 
when possible; missing coffee at breakfast has given him 
headache, otherwise he has never suffered in this regard, not 
even when exhausted by labors; has suffered from gastric and 
renal trouble, and trouble about the heart. Has always been 
devotedly attached to his family, and has spent most of his 
evenings at home, when not on professional duty. 

As to disposition, has always acted kindly and humanely 
towards his servants—instanced, that when the negroes gener- 
ally were leaving their masters, he called his together and 
told them that he did not wonder at their wishing to go and 
try the world for themselves; but that if they found they 
were not as well off as they had been with him, they might 
at any time return, and that they should receive as much 
kindness as before; that to his old housekeeper he gave an 
order on his butcher to give her meat twice a week, until 
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she was able to maintain herself; that on his farm in North 
Carolina, he had now several negroes who chose to remain 
slaves; that last year, one of them came through the lines to 
Norfolk and returned; that he went to General Veile and 
told him the case, and that the General gave his negro a pass 
back throuh the lines, and gave a pass also to another negro 
who had cscaped from his master, and who was desirous of 
returning at the same time; that one of his servants, who left 
him in Norfolk, hearing of his troubles, had made application 
to the authorities to permit her to come and see him and 
bring him fruit. 

These things he cited as proof of gentleness of character to 
those below him, and in the most humble sphere. 

I asked him as to depression of spirits. He said, though at 
times he was depressed, he could not say the depression was 
frequent or great; that he generally took things as they were, 
well or ill; that he had suffered from anxiety about his son, 
but not probably more than natural, or more than any loving 
father would; that he had sustained himself with the thought 
that his son was in the line of his duty; and that when, after 
the battle of Chancellorville, his son was unanimously elected 
lieutenant, he was highly gratified; was proud that his son 
was so brave and deserving. 

I asked him as to his views of the rebellion. He said, at the 
commencement he was a Union man, but gradually went into 
the current of Southern feeling; that he and a friend went to 
the polls together, and on the way discussed the matter ; that 
his friefld voted for the Union, and that he voted for secession, 
to take his State out, in order to save the Union by restoring 
it; that he was an old line Whig, and always voted with that 
party, but never was much of a politician, and talked but 
little outside his friends. 

I asked him as to his feelings towards colored troops. He 
said, when the Federals took Norfolk, his counsel was “ digni- 
fied non-intercourse, and abstaining from all violence”—this 
he had uniformly urged; that he kept daily at his practice, 
and that his books would show that instead of giving himself 
to the discussions of the day, he had devoted himself to his 
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profession. He said that his wife had, on the morning before 
this conversation, brought his memorandum book and book 
of practice, to have the charges inserted of the day of the 
unfortunate act, that the accounts might be made up for 
collection; that he had no enmity towards colored soldiers, 
though with most Southern men, he thought the arming of 
slaves a great wrong. 

I asked him how he felt on the morning of the day of the 
shooting of Lieut. Sanborn, and if he had known him. He 
said he had never heard of him, and, of course, had no feel- 
ings against him personally ; that on that morning he felt as 
calm as at any period of his life, and went to his duties as 
usval; that after dinner he left his office and started for his 
horse, to go and make the rest of his daily visits; that on the 
way, and while not thinking of the subject, he saw these 
colored troops, and this officer at their head, coming towards 
him, in an instant he felt the most unconquerable and despe 
rate impulse to shoot him, and gota pistol ; he declined to 
say how he got the pistol, as he was unwilling to involve any 
one but himself; that he would say this, however, he did not 
have the pistol when he left his office, and not until after he 
saw the officer, and that he had not had it six, and certainly 
not more than ten minutes before he used it; that the troops 
marched past him, he stepping in Foster’s store door to allow 
this; that he used some offensive words to the officer, who 
was on the curb-stone side of the troops; that the officer 
marched a short distance, then halted the troops, and came 
back and addressed him; that he then fired twice, when he 
was seized by the officer and backed into the store; when 


they went in, he held the pistol in his right hand, the muzzle of 


it against the person of the officer, and his hand on the trigger 
and cock, but he would not draw it; that he did not know 
the officer was fatally wounded, and instantly proffered to aid 
him on seeing he was wounded ; that immediately afterwards, 
he felt the most awful agony of mind, and thought if only 
those bayonets were run through him, it would be a sweet 
death ; that he would then have welcomed such a death; that 
he suffered intensely for a few days, and found no relief—no 
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tears; that at length tears came to his relief in a flood, with- 
out measure; that then he felt better—slept soundly ; that 
the whole thing was revolting to him—to every sentiment of his 
nature; that it seemed to him like a horrid dream. I asked 
him if he had been a member of any church. He said no; 
that he had always had great respect for religion and religious 
people, and had been in the practice of reading prayers in his 
family night and morning; that since his confinement he had 
been baptized and received into the church. He read mea 
prayer he had composed some time before, for reading in his 
family for the safety of his son in battle. 

In giving this accouut, he at times wept, and was greatly 
overcome by his emotions. I asked him if he had failed in 
health during his imprisonment. Hethought not; that onthe 
contrary, he had gained in flesh, probably fifteen or twenty 
pounds ; at least, he had gained some. Ile accounted for it 
in the fact, that he had kept so still, and in an even tempera: 
ture, and at the same time ate sufficiently; that his bowels 
had been somewhat sluggish, but not so as to give him trouble. 

He wished to know whether the opinion I might form was 
to be final in his case. I told him I was charged with the 
duty of investigating his case as to the existence of insanity 
or not, and report my opinion. Ie said it seemed to him the 
want of premeditation on his part, was the strong point in 
his case. 

[ had now spent over two hours with him, and came away. 
He was perfectly coherent, and presented no indications of 
aberration of mind in conversation, manner or appearance. 


OPINION OF DR. GRAY. 


The testimony of Margeret E. Widgeon, does not elicit 
any important fact. She testifies to conduct of Dr. Wright 
which took place in 1856, and then to a simple act of forget 
fulness on his part, evincing no indication of delusion or 
insanity. 

The sum and substance of the testimony of Emily 8S. Frost, 
the next witness, is, that hearing the Doctor say “ bless my 
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life—I am not in my right mind—I am not fit to be a phy- 
sician.” she believed him from that remark to be insane. The 
natural import of the remark seems to be merely a jocose one 

_but if it was not, it is a declaration which is entitled to no 
great weight of itself, and which, in the present case, derives 
no foree from any concurrent supporting testimony. 

The witness, Jane E. Balsam, testifies to the opinion of her 
family, that Dr. Wright was insane, at the same time testify- 
ing to her own belief, that he was not insane. She likewise 
testifies that Dr. Wright did not give her the attention during 
her illness which she thought the case demanded. A patient’s 
own estimate of the amount of attention his or her case 
demands, must be received with caution, and is often exagger- 
ated. In the case of this particular witness, my personal 
observation led me to believe that she had a natural tendency 
to dwell upon her own sicknesses, and to attach a little undue 
importance to them. Dr. Wright’s absent-mindedness is 
further explained by the fact, testified to by the same witness, 
that he was at that very time in suspense concerning the fate 
of a son, who was in the rebel army, and he was naturally 
absorbed by that topic to the exclusion of all others. This 
witness testifies to several separate acts of the accused during 
his attendance upon the family of the witness. None of 
these acts contain evidence of insanity, except, perhaps, 
the directions for moving the furniture, which admit of easy 
explanation, as such directions are not unfrequently given by 
physicians, and are for the purpose of diverting the mind of 
the patient. 

The testimony of Elizabeth Rooks, as it appears in her 
cross-examination, is unimportant, and the same remark 
applies to the next witness, Moses Hudgin, especially when 
balanced against the counter-testimony offered on the part of 
the Government, and which will be hereafter noticed. It 
will be noticed that Hudgin only testifies to events which 
occurred three years ago. 

The explanation given by the next witness, William J. 
Holmes, of his meaning of the words “wild,” and “ waver- 
ing,” as applied to Dr. Wright’s conduct and prescriptions, 
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shows that the opinion of the witness is not entitled to weight, 
and no overt acts on the part of the accused are, by the same 
witness, testified to. 

The testimony of N. B. Lee, which follows, does not elicit 
any fact worthy of remark. 

The evidence of the next witness, W. D. Oliver, was in 
many instances contradictory in itself, and at variance with 
facts elsewhere established by the concurrent testimony of 
other witnesses. The appearance and manner of this witness 
were unfavorable to any great faith in his veracity. 

The testimony of the next witness, G. W. Camp, is impor- 
tant, both from the character of the witness, and its direct- 
ness and positiveness. Mr. Camp is a gentleman of intelli- 
gence and education, and an intimate friend of Dr. Wright 
for many years. Lis opportunities for observation, as well as 
his ability to form an opinion upon the result of his obser- 
vations, surpass those of any previous witness, and entitle 
his positive declaration, that he had not noticed anything 
unusual or insane in the manner of Dr. Wright previous 
to the homicide, nor at any time, to very great weight. It is 
incredible that a change should have taken place in Dr. 
Wright patent to those slightly acquainted with him, and 
yet unnoticed by his intimate friend. 

John D. Ghiselin, the next witness, testifies to a conver- 
sation had with Dr. Wright two days before the homicide. 
Dr. Wright exhibited great depression, but no more, as the 
evidence shows, than was natural under the circumstances. 
The news of the defeat of the rebel army at Gettysburg had 
just arrived, and he had received no tidings of the fate of his 
son. The witness says he was “incoherent” in his conver- 
sation on the subject of the war, but does not specify in what 
the incoherence consisted, and afterwards states that the 
accused expressed “no insane opinions.” 

The testimony of the next witness, Dr. Robert B. Tunstall, 
is the most important offered to prove the insanity of the 
accused, but is not, in my opinion, sufficient to establish that 
fact, even if it were not met by opposing evidence. That 
part of it which relates to the previous health of Dr. Wright, 
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and to his occasional fits of despondency, shows nothing 
which amounts to insanity. His eccentricities the witness 
characterized as “eccentricities of manner, simply.” Dr. 
Tunstall states that he considered the accused to have exhi- 
bited indications of insanity, but the impressions of the 
witness upon the point were vague and unsatisfactory. One 
was a change of manner in Dr. Wright, but he could not 
designate the time of that change with greater precision than 
that it took place within the “last three, four, five, or six 
years.” 

Another indication of insanity the witness stated to be that 
Dr. Wright's professional conduct was at times unaccount- 
able, and his prescriptions eccentric. The observation of the 
witness in this respect is not substantiated by the rest of the 
testiinony in the case. I personally examined the record of 
Dr. Wright’s prescriptions, but though differing sometimes 
from ordinary combinations, they exhibited no indications of 
insane caprice. The peculiarity in Dr. Wright’s practice is 
sufficiently accounted for by his independent character, as 
testified to by Dr. Tunstall himself and by the next witness, 
Dr. Granier, and by his professional views as stated to me in 
one of my personal interviews with him. It is also to be 
borne in mind that Dr. Tunstall differed from him in regard 
to professional questions more widely than others of his fel- 
low practitioners at Norfolk. The evidence of Dr. Tunstall 
is not, asa whole, clear or consistent. The witness at one time 
says that a change took place in the character of the accused, 
and, at another time, states that he observed no change in him, 
He states that he had observed indications of insanity in Dr. 
Wright, and says, at the same time, that he cannot properly 
attribute to Dr. Wright, unsoundness of mind. He likewise 
testifies that before he heard of the homicide, he considered 
Dr. Wright responsible for his actions. It is difficult to gather 
from all this, that even the witness himself regarded the 
accused as an insane man. 

Dr. E. D. Granier, the next witness, testifies to nothing 
which amounts to a positive indication of insanity on the 
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part of Dr. Wright. He, on the other hand, distinctly states 
that he never saw Dr. Wright commit any act for which he 
was, in the witness’s judgment, not responsible. 

The evidence produced, on the part of the Government, of 
John and Nancy Taggert, of Wm. B. Forbes, of W. H. 
Brooks, and of W. H. Brooks, Jr., though negative in its 
character, is entitled to consideration, and does much to rebut 
the testimony of the first witnesses offered by the defence. 
The former evidence is simply to the effect that the witnesses 
never saw in Dr. Wright any indications of insanity. The 
character of these witnesses, it may be remarked, was better 
for intelligence and education than that of the witnesses who 
testified to the instances first noticed of the insanity of the 
accused, and the opportunities of the former for observation 
as good as the opportunities of the latter. 

The testimony of Charles A. Santos is important. The 
witness was a man of intelligence and a competent chemist. 
His testimony as to the character of Dr. Wright’s preserip- 
tions agreed with my own observation of them, as shown by 
an inspection of the witness’s record book. As already stated, 
although these prescriptions were often unusual, they atiorded 
no evidence of mental unsoundness. I attach importance to 
this fact, as some of the witnesses seemed to derive their 
opinion as to Dr. Wright’s sanity mainly from this peculiarity 
in his prescriptions. It is also to be noticed that Mr. Santos 
testifies positively that there was no change in the character 
of Dr. Wright’s prescriptions during the last five years. 
This fact, thus definitely established, is important in its bear- 
ing upon the alleged change of character in the accused 
during the same period. 

The testimony of the remaining witnesses for the Govern- 
ment simply refers to the conduct and appearance of Dr. 
Wright during his examination before the Provost Marshal, 
and during his confinement. None of these witnesses have 
observed any peculiarity or indication of insanity in the 
accused during this period. 

In Dr. Wright’s own statements, made to me during my 
second personal interview with him, he said that he committed 
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the deed under an uncontrollable impulse. It has been 
impossible for me to arrive at the conclusion that this impulse 
was an ¢nsane one, and uncontrollable in the sense in which 
an insane man’s impulses are beyond his control, and for the 
following reasons: 

1. Dr. Wright was not suffering from delusion at the time, 
and induced to the deed by such delusion. He was under 
the influence of a burst of passion, but was not under the in- 
fluence of hallucination of any sort. 

2. Though insanity may be in a manner latent for a long 
time, and at last appear suddenly by an act of violence, it is 
incredible that insanity of such a kind should have existed 
without previously disclosing at least more indications of its 
presence than are to be found in the testimony in this case. 

3. Latent insanity, suddenly appearing in the manner 
mentioned, does not instantly disappear with the accomplish- 
ment of the violent act, as it has done, if it existed, in the 
present instance. 

4. There are so many cireumstances of deliberation in the 
act of Dr. Wright, be sides other evidences of sanity, that it 
is, in my opinion, impossible to attribute it to irresistible 
insane impulse. 

In taking a general review of the testimony, it is to be 
remarked that the witnesses called for the defence and testi- 
fying to peculiarities of professional conduct upon the part of 
Dr. Wright, were mostly persons outside the social sphere of 
the accused, and who knew him only in the occasional 
professional visits made them. Their mere opinion, therefore, 
is not entitled to weight, and their testimony is only of im- 
portance so far as it gives a simple narrative of facts. These 
facts and incidents I have above noticed. After allowing 
them all the weight they are in my opinion entitled to, 
or even if they were left wholly unexplained, I think they 
are too few, too disconnected, and too insignificant, to afford 
a reasonable foundation upon which to establish the fact of 
insanity. Especially is this the case when these facts are met 
by the counter-evidence already noticed, and in view of the 
fact that Dr. Wright, during the time of his alleged insanity, 
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enjoyed the confidence of his fellow-citizens, was in the full 
discharge of the duties and responsibilities of a large medical 
practice, and was highly exemplary in all the social and 
domestic relations of life. 

It is a significant fact that no member of a family attended 
by Dr. Wright, who was on terms of social intimacy with 
him and his family, and who was best qualified by education 
to form an opinion, has appeared to give any testimony in 
regard to his professional conduct tending to support the 
allegation of insanity. On the contrary, those of the wit- 
nesses who knew him intimately, and met him in the familiar 
intercourse of social life, testify to his sanity. 

In conclusion, for the reasons above stated, from a careful 
analysis of the whole testimony taken in the case, and due 
reflection thereupon, and from an examination of the accused 
by conversation and personal observation, I am of the opinion 
that Doctor David M. Wright was not insane prior to or on 
the 11th day of July, 1863, the date of the homicide of Lieu- 
tenant Sanborn; that he has not been insane since, and is not 
insane now. 


GENERAL MENTAL THERAPEUTICS.* 
BY J. PARIGOT, M. D. 


The Belgian system of free-air and family-life is, strictly 
epeaking, no more entitled to be called a therapeutical method 
than the English system of non-restraint. Both are simply 
more or less favorable conditions for the cure of the insane. 
On the contrary, the restraint and disciplinarian systems are 
active agents employed in the moral treatment, but these are 
applicable only in the .great minority of cases. Now the 
real therapeutical means which are effective in the hands of 
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experienced psychopathists, being the moral and medical 
treatment, we propose to offer some general considerations on 
this subject. 

In our opinion, the psychopathist should not be prejudiced 
against any system or method, whose aim is to cure. The 
times have passed when pride, obstinacy, or party spirit, 
could say, “let the world perish rather than our system.” 
We intend, therefore, briefly to review all methods. 

First, we shall speak of change in the habits of life, 
distractions, travels, mental and manual labor, exercise, 
discipline, moral and physical restraint, rewards, punishments, 
imposed self-government, moral reaction, and, in fact, all the 
means included in moral treatment. Next, we shall discuss 
certain medical theories, the antiphlogistic method, balne- 
ology and hydrotherapy; and finally, the pharmaceutical 
treatment, depressive, anti-spasmodic, narcotic, revulsive, 
tonic, and alterative. To these should be added the employ- 
ment of electro-magnetic currents as peculiar stimuli to the 
muscles and nerves; but on this subject special researches 
are necessary, and it will be treated in a future communi- 
cation. 

The question of prophylaxis, however, precedes every 
other in therapeutics, and claims the earliest consideration. 
The difficulty of ascertaining the first dawn of insanity, 
except in hereditary cases, is acknowledged by every 
psychopathist. The terrible interrogatory that a sane man 
may propound to bis alarmed consciousness, “am / not becom- 
ing insane?” is often made where such a state of mind is 
least suspected by others ; and yet the unfortunate questioner 
may be on the brink of the precipice. The cause may be 
moral, material, or accidental. He may have noticed organic 
changes coinciding with mental disturbance; hallucinations of 
the senses may exist; he is aware of an alteration in his feel- 
ings and intellectual faculties—in a word, his emotions, 
sensations, and intelligence are obscured, and he is in almost 
all respects anew man. Still the powers of observation and 
volition are not yet annihilated, and he is able to judge of his 
errors, and to dear himself talking nonsense. In such cases, 
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enjoyed the confidence of his fellow-citizens, was in the full 
discharge of the duties and responsibilities of a large medical 
practice, and was highly exemplary in all the social and 
domestic relations of life. 

It is a significant fact that no member of a family attended 
by Dr. Wright, who was on terms of social intimacy with 
him and his family, and who was best qualified by education 
to form an opinion, has appeared to give any testimony in 
regard to his professional conduct tending to support the 
allegation of insanity. On the contrary, those of the wit- 
nesses who knew him intimately, and met him in the familiar 
intercourse of social life, testify to his sanity. 

In conclusion, for the reasons above stated, from a careful 
analysis of the whole testimony taken in the case, and due 
reflection thereupon, and from an examination of the accused 
by conversation and personal observation, I am of the opinion 
that Doctor David M. Wright was not insane prior to or on 
the 11th day of July, 1863, the date of the homicide of Lieu- 
tenant Sanborn; that he has not been insane since, and is not 
insane now. 


GENERAL MENTAL THERAPEUTICS.* 


BY J. PARIGOT, M. D. 


The Belgian system of free-air and family-life is, strictly 
speaking, no more entitled to be called a therapeutical method 
than the English system of non-restraint. Both are simply 
more or less favorable conditions for the cure of the insane. 
On the contrary, the restraint and disciplinarian systems are 
active agents employed in the moral treatment, but these are 
applicable only in the .great minority of cases. Now the 
real therapeutical means which are effective in the hands of 
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experienced psychopathists, being the moral and medical 
treatment, we propose to offer some general considerations on 
this subject. 

In our opinion, the psychopathist should not be prejudiced 
against any system or method, whose aim is to cure. The 
times have passed when pride, obstinacy, or party spirit, 
could say, “let the world perish rather than our system.” 
We intend, therefore, briefly to review all methods. 

First, we shall speak of change in the habits of life, 
distractions, travels, mental and manual labor, exercise, 
discipline, moral and physical restraint, rewards, punishments, 
imposed self-government, moral reaction, and, in fact, all the 
means included in moral treatment. Next, we shall discuss 
certain medical theories, the antiphlogistic method, balne- 
ology and hydrotherapy; and finally, the pharmaceutical 
treatment, depressive, anti-spasmodic, narcotic, revulsive, 
tonic, and alterative. To these should be added the employ- 
ment of electro-magnetic currents as peculiar stimuli to the 
muscles and nerves; but on this subject special researches 
are necessary, and it will be treated in a future communi- 
cation. 

The question of prophylaxis, however, precedes every 
other in therapeutics, and claims the earliest consideration. 
The difficulty of ascertaining the first dawn of insanity, 
except in hereditary cases, is acknowledged by every 
psychopathist. The terrible interrogatory that a sane man 
may propound to his alarmed consciousness, “am / not becom- 
ing insane?” is often made where such a state of mind is 
least suspected by others ; and yet the unfortunate questioner 
may be on the brink of the precipice. The cause may be 
moral, material, or accidental. He may have noticed organic 
changes coinciding with mental disturbance; hallucinations of 
the senses may exist; he is aware of an alteration in his feel- 
ings and intellectual faculties—in a word, his emotions, 
sensations, and intelligence are obscured, and he is in almost 
all respects a new man. Still the powers of observation and 
volition are not yet annihilated, and he is able to judge of his 
errors, and to Aear himself talking nonsense. In such cases, 
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as in many other instances, nature sounds the warning. At 
this point, if the effort be made, a sort of hygienic morale 
may arrest the impending crisis of insanity. Two cases will 
illustrate how far moral courage and energy may prevent 
further development of disease. A gentleman who had lost 
his property in speculations became despondent and sub- 
ject to the following illusion of the sense of touch: when 
rich, the ground felt secure and stable under his feet, but 
since he had no more money, he assured us that the ground 
was giving way under his steps, so as to make walking disa- 
greeable. The energy necessary to begin a new life, and to 
make provision for a family he had adopted, restored the 
healthy action of his mind. In the next case, that of a 
father who had lost his only child, and in whom the so-called 
consolations offered, had augmented a predisposition to lype- 
mania, the resolution to counteract these symptoms by a 
strong application to his pursuits, prevented the explosion of 
insanity. Medical men are aware of the importance of 
moral and hygienic laws relative to marriages, and these are 
intimately connected with the matter under discussion. The 
question whether these can or must be enforced by legal 
enactments, is not in our province as medical men to deter- 
mine. These laws refer to the impropriety of marriages 
between those who are, or have been, insane, or between 
persons born of insane parents. The greatest names in the 
history of Europe have disappeared by the intermarriage of 
persons of high rank, either too nearly related, or descendants 
of cachectic individuals. The following incident, even if 
fictitious, had its origin in this fact: A French soldier was 
punished for not having presented arms to a grandee of Spain, 
who was a hunchback. “ Now,” said he, “in fature I will 
present arms to every deformed Spaniard, for it appears they 
are all grandees.” The same objections may be urged against 
the alliance of persons bearing the stigmas of scrofula and of 
other constitutional or hereditary defects, or of those who 
descend immediately from persons addicted to intemperance. 
When such marriages take place, as often happens, the edu- 
eation and physical development of the children must be 
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attended with much care to avoid the ominous prognostic of 
insanity and degeneracy. The psychopathist must seek, in 
these cases, to counteract the material and moral causes of 
danger which are constantly threatening, and to substitute 
influences of a different character. Climate, food, education, 
wonderfully modify a young child, and this change holds 
good, not in our species only, for veterinary surgeons have 
recorded most astonishing alterations in the form, appearance 
and qualities of transplanted animals. For instance, horse 
dealers visit Flanders, yearly, to buy colts, with the view of 
selling them a few years afterwards for Norman horses, when 
they shall have taken some of the qualities of that horse, 
under the influences of another climate and more healthy 
pastures. But there is one unfortunate circumstance with 
which veterinary surgeons have not to contend, viz: the 
general and incontestible inability of the parents of such 
children to raise and educate them. Many physicians, baffled 
in their exertions, have confessed that it appeared to them as 
if nature herself had deprived some parents and individuals 
of that instinct of conservation and of that intellectual 
prevision about their own fate or that of their offspring, in 
order to bring such degeneracies to a prompt end. Ancient 
philosophers observed and proclaimed the necessity of a 
peculiar education for certain moral dispositions. This is true, 
but modern medicine goes farther, and teaches that material 
defects require hygienic rules and active medical agents. If, 
for example, the prudent must be opposed to the unwise, the 
moderate to the spendthrift, and so on—is it less true that 
nervous and fidgety persons are incompetent to the direction 
and control of petulant and sometimes mischievous children, 
who are predisposed to intra-cranial disease? We have the 
same question respecting lypemaniacs, who must be snatched 
from the influence of those similarly disposed. Again, is it 
not necessary to transplant the sickly, blighted and degener- 
ated child of manufacturing towns into the open fields, in 
order to see life taking a new and more vigorous direction. 
We believe in the French proverb, ventre affamé n’a pas 
@oreilles—“one cannot reason well upon an empty stomach ” 
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—meaning thereby that it requires a good physical condition 
to permit the development and use of the higher faculties. 
Children who have inherited germs of mental disease should 
be separated from their parents, and educated under the eye 
of the psychopathist. Sometimes their locality should be 
changed at the time of their birth; and finally, we may say 
that from their wet nurse (always selected from the healthi- 
est) to their last tutor and real friend, they must constantly 
be under prophylactic influences. 

There is certainly no disease so protean asinsanity. Every 
form of this malady has a thousand individual peculiarities, 
each of them requiring some modification of treatment. 
For this reason, general therapeutical rules are often inappli- 
cable in psychiatry; and again, those rules which appear 
adapted to one case, cannot be applied to an apparently 
similar one. Hence arise many discrepancies of opinion 
among celebrated authors, and the apparent contradictions 
found in our best classies. Esquirol, for instance, said, in 
general, that an asylum was, in the hands of an experienced 
physician, the best means to cure insanity. Still, in many 
other passages in his books, quite different and opposite 
principles are advocated. For example, he says, “I have 
always observed that insane patients are relieved by long and 
distant travels, especially if foreign countries are visited, 
whose landscape is able to make an impression on the 
patient’s mind; also if difficulties, annoyances and much 
fatigue have (as is often the case in long travels) been experi- 
enced.” It is easy to perceive that Esquirol had only found 
many individual cases (not always, as he says,) that needed 
free air and travel, instead of isolation in an asylum. All 
conscientious psychopathists admit that an identical form of 
insanity may in one case require the rules of discipline and 
even of restraint, and in another case kindness, forbearance 
and liberty. In all cases, individual sensitiveness must 
never be lost sight of. Often a change of establishment has 
had a favorable result, not because the physicians had more 
skill, but because a false step had been abandoned. The 
success of many cases in Gheel are to be accounted for on this 
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principle, for I have myself seen patients who had been 
detained as incurable and dangerous, promptly restored to 
health and reason when submitted to an entirely different 
regime. 

In all cases of insanity, especially in the first stage of the 
disease, a complete change in the mode of living is necessary, 
and is sometimes attended with great benefit. We have seen 
the advantage of change of locality, and the substitution of 
field labor for the employments of town life. Hundreds of 
eases of insanity, contracted under the depressing influences 
of poverty, shame, or moral pain, have recovered more or 
‘less quickly in agricultural districts, when time and the 
unemotional life of the farm-cottage had been able to dispel 
and dry up the sources of grief. It has been noticed that 
those occupations which require constant sitting or confine- 
ment in workshops were changed with advantage to the 
patient. Inthe majority of those employed in workshops 
under the guidance of attendants or supervisors, it is evident 
that there had existed some long standing chronic disease. 
The pallid aspect and worn-down expression of the sufferers 
prompt the idea that their nutrition has been affected in its 
deepest recesses. It is probable that in these cases the 
nervous system, which presides over the organic functions, is 
as much diseased as the cerebro-spinal. Although apparently 
difficult, it was always beneficial when we could substitute 
out-door labor for shoemakers, tailors, and so on. Now the 
question arises, if, as in the socalled Colony of Fitz-James, 
near Paris, we must first make an asylum self-paying, and 
thus make a profit out of human infirmities! We say 
patients ought never to be converted into machines and tools 
for private speculation. Voluntary labor is the only kind 
that should be proposed to patients. Sometimes patients who 
have recovered resume their former craft, in which they were 
more proficient, and sometimes abandon them for a new 
industry, as in the case of weavers becoming farm laborers, 
and the like. Bodily exercise and labor are exceedingly 
beneficial to maniacs of every description, but on the exeln- 
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sive condition that it is rendered voluntarily. Free-will labor 
has the advantage that patients instinctively choose occupa- 
tions in accordance with their state of health. In many such 
cases repose, leisure, light domestic occupations, or the care 
of a small garden, will be sufficient to promote health and 
comfort. 

Employment, distractions and travels have a good effect 
upon those cases in which the reflex and morbid sympathy of 
the organism has vitiated the most important of our faculties, 
volition.* In these cases also, moral restraint, discipline, and 
even material restraint, constitute an important part of the 
moral treatment. When, as sometimes happens, a patient 
says, “hold me! secure me! I am going to kill you!” is not 
the case similar to that maniacal erethism where the insane 
strive to inflict some injury on themselves or others? There, 
restraint is called for and is necessary. But what is the best 
mode of restraint? Certainly that which most speedily calms 
the patient. The worst form is where patients are held by 
the attendants; the next is the cell, which first requires 
violence, and which secondly leaves the patient to his 
exasperation between four walls. In our opinion the leather 
strap about the wrists is the best material restraint, for then 
the patient may enjoy the liberty of walking in the fields ; 
he has no hatred or vengeance for those who have applied it, 
for it may be put on during the night by those he does not 
know, and his attendants take no part in the matter. The 
patient may be left alone, no offered active violence over- 
powers him, it is but a passive resistance which annihilates 
his efforts, and the distractions of the fields and the calming 
influences of the open air soon overcome his irritation. 

Often, when the patient is under the influence of medical 
treatment, and in the favorable condition of non-restraint or 
of free-air and family life, it is necessary to act by moral 


* Nore. Of late, several writers who admit that our sensations, feelings and 
judgment may be separately disturbed, nevertheless deny that volition can be 
morbidly affected. Facts of diastrephia, daily recorded, relieve us from such a 
discussion; and the importance of preventing accidents and misfortunes sanctions 
the efforts of those who admit the existence of insane acts. 
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restraint on Aim and through him. In order to obtain that 
active process in the patient it is sometimes essential to create 
a motive of action quite in opposition with his will; and here 
come in fear, punishment, imposed self-government, to which 
we would oppose love, kindness and reward. The celebrated 
Leuret, who was of opinion that the influence of the mind 
on the body was more powerful than that of the body on our 
spiritual nature, had ultimate recourse to punishment when a 
patient would confess his error or delusion. His employ- 
ment of the douche as a motive to self-government, brings to 
mind an answer I received from a patient to whom I had 
applied the best reasons I could think of, to prove that he, a 
gentleman, shonld not have conducted himself improperly, 
He remarked, “dear Doctor, your preaching is very good. I 
appreciate your reasons; but you had better give me some 
medicine that will cause my brain, which I sometimes think 
is paralyzed, to act as I myself desire it.” Leuret’s moral 
prescriptions might have been effective against error or sin 
as a cause of insanity, but not against the morbid results of 
the latter in the organism. Such means may be prophylactic 
against the gradual alteration of our tissues during the 
convergence towards insanity, but never against its consum- 
mated action. The difficulty, however, is to know exactly 
when real insanity has superseded vices. Doubtless the moral 
treatment must accompany or follow the medical treatment. 
Nature has a tendency to heal and restore what is out of 
order in structure, and thus it may be conceived why moral 
activity may suddenly restore the mental faculties. When 
the mechanism of a watch has been put in order, an impulse 
is required to set it in motion and to give the righttime. By 
some analogous process I suppose a moral impulse may sud- 
denly provoke a return towards reason and self-possession, 
when the organ of the mind (I do not say the soul) has been 
restored to health, or is, at least, in a relative state of re- 
covery. 

We, in America, are far from the age, when the celebrated 
Rush recommended the lancet as the great remedy for the 
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prevention and cure of insanity. Broussai’s theories,* also, 
are generally abandoned. Still a few French psychopathists 
of high standing advocate his system in irritation and 
inflammation, and do not hesitate to bleed patients of a 
sanguine temperament, when there is accelerated pulse and 
cerebral congestion, pain and pressure. Some physicians, 
even, contend that where a congenital predisposition to 
insanity is suspected, it is expedient to have immediate 
recourse to the anti-phlogistic method. But in those predis- 
posed subjects to insanity who have suffered from well- 
marked inflammatory diseases, or from difficult parturition, 
the nervous symptoms that follow, or the convulsions that 
attend, are by no means indications to bleed and cup. In 
cerebral congestions a few leeches over the mastoid process 
have been recommended, but I have always found great 
caution requisite, even in these cases. Asthenic constitutions 
are now generally prevalent, and in these, certainly, symp- 
tomatic treatment does not recommend the abstraction of 
blood. It is a difficult matter for the practitioner to discrim- 
inate between the apparent hyperemia produced by nervous 
excitement or exhaustion, and a case of real plethora. 
General practitioners sometimes bleed and cup maniacs and 
general paretics in the first stage of their disease. This we 
have witnessed in hospitals, and always remarked the bad 
results of such practice. The application of leeches to the per- 
ineum is sometimes advantageous in cases of insanity accom- 
panied by what the Germans term Plethora abdominalis, and 
Hemorrhoids. Leeches also afford relief in suppressed 
catamenia and during the period of change of life in 
women. 

Balneotherapeia is an excellent method in our specialty. 
The effect of bathing is to calm, but the bath tub is not 
always the best means to this end. For certain patients, 
liberty and freedom of motion are more agreeable, and for 
these there should be swimming-reservoirs of tepid water. 


* Notz. When these theories were in vogue, in the treatment of the insane, 
dementia and prostration were the inevitable consequences. 
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In summer, when the sensitiveness of the skin is not too 
great, the cold bath is preferable. The tepid bath employed 
as a therapeutic agent, diminishes the erethism of the 
nervous system, it restores the functions of the skin, abates 
its congestion, and promotes that state of relaxation which 
favors sleep. The motion in the water facilitates these good 
results, and we would recommend these swimming baths for 
asylums, where hot water is easily obtained through steam 
appliances. To weak persons, baths are generally given ata 
temperature of 75° F. to 80° F. Stronger patients may bear 
a lower degree; but such baths must be of short duration, 
and reaction must be established by friction or motion. The 
celebrated Brierre de Boismont has employed bathing for 
twelve and twenty-four hours, with great success, in cases of 
delirium acutum. Some authors speak of air-baths. The 
best of these I believe to be free-rambling in the country. 
Perhaps in certain patients of the higher classes, where 
persuasion has no effect, and constraint is objectionable,* the 
air-bath of the fields may, in some respects, supply the place 
of the liquid one. When the skin is in a proper condition, 
the absorption and excretion of that powerful organ permits 
a pure atmosphere to act upon it as water does. It may 
seem remarkable that lalneotherapy, which in itself is almost 
an anti-phlogistic method, has not, even in its most powerful 
application, the bad effects of the latter. The axiom, sanguis, 
moderator nervorum, is respected in its quantity, and the 
calmative effect of the bath restores the patient’s strength. 
The same ;esult is seen at the termination of acute diseases, 
when the strength is restored by a cessation of the evil, and 
not directly by medication. The rational use of hydro-ther- 
apeia has been followed by great success. Cold water 
affusions with the sponge, followed by dry friction with 
towels, and afterwards by bodily exercise, have had the 
effect of restoring the impaired digestive functions. The 


* Note. I bave often been present during the administration of baths, and 
have observed that these occasions frecuently served as an excuse for violence 
towards patients. Under such circumstances, what benefit could reasonably be 


expected? None. 
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sudatio, or profuse perspiration, following the enfoldment of 
the body in wet sheets, and the subsequent reaction produced 
by cold water showering or irrigation, has a calming effect, 
and appears to relieve that neuropathic state which perverts 
not only the organic functions, but the mind of the patient. 
Moderate affusions to the head are beneficial, especially when 
the patient will receive them sittingin histepid bath. Large 
columns of water poured on the head from a height are 
injurious and dangerous. They occasion the most painful 
gasping and suffocating sensations, and if continued for a few 
minutes may cause sudden death. 

In psychopathy, it is essential, first, to accurately diagnos- 
ticate the disease, and next to know how to apply the proper 
remedy. But other rules in general therapeutics are not 
applicable to our specialty. It is acknowledged that in 
acute bodily diseases the most active and powerful means 
must be employed, whereas in psychopathy, when there is 
high nervous excitement, it is advisable to abstain from 
active medication. In mild bodily maladies, mild means 
may be resorted to; in similar states of mental disease, the 
psychopathist must often bring on the field his pharmaceu- 
tical reserve. Dementia, for instance, frequently requires 
alteratives, tonics and stimulants. Of conrse, any modifica- 
tion in the treatment of individual cases will suggest itself to 
the therapeutist. 

All the pathological symptoms perceived in insanity and 
the neuroses, let them be permanent or periodic, are simply 
external signs of internal lesions of solids or liquids influen- 
cing the functions of the economy. These are founded upon 
dyscrasiw of all kinds, degeneracies originating in material 
and moral disorders. By some law of association, these 
lesions are connected with the sensational, emotional, intel- 
lectual, or volitional disturbances and perversions. Now, 
then, here begins the empirical use of remedies in these 
lesions. The doubts and difficulties attending this subject 
must be, in a great measure, solved by hospital practice. 


It remains now to briefly enumerate the means employed 
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in idiopathic and symptomatic insanity, and the several 
forms, mania, lypemania, diastrephia and dementia. 

The congestive state of the brain and its envelopes often 
acquires great intensity. The difficulty, as we have said, lies 
in discriminating between the nervous excitement that acts 
as a cause in these cases, and a mere inflammation and 
congestion that produces a temporary delirium. In the 
former, the delirium is often followed by convulsions and 
paralysis, and not only would bleeding be injurious, but even 
a febrifuge treatment, not to speak of the depresssive and 
nauseous drugs formerly used. Whereas, in acute encephal- 
itis, bleeding, cold applications and revulsives will be most 
serviceable. In mania, the psychological symptoms are more 
prominent than the physical ones attending an acute inflam- 
mation, and vice versa, in the latter case the somatic 
symptoms predominate over the mental ones simulating 
insanity. Now, if the physician makes a false diagnosis, and 
regarding insanity as the result of inflammation, treats it 
antiphlogistically, a partial amelioration in the symptoms will 
be speedily followed by an aggravation of the disease, and 
sometimes by the sudden occurrence of dementia. We have 
before remarked the good effects of balneotherapy and 
hydrotherapy in delirium acutum, where medicines are not 
always successful. Still, narcotics in small and gradually 
increasing doses have been employed to diminish that 
general state of excitement, and where sleep has been 
induced, the result has been favorable. But beware of mer- 
curials in insanity. 

Of the forms of mental disease, lypemania is most 
frequently dependent upon a diseased state of that great 
nervous system termed the sympathetic. There is a reflex 
action on the brain, originating in the disturbances of the 
digestive, circulatory, pulmonic and reproductive organs. 
But this is a subject requiring close and attentive research. 
We have read an interesting paper touching this matter, by 
Dr. Workman, and published in the Journal. Where this 
form of disease is occasioned by the organic lesions specified, 
it is against these that we must first direct our medical appli- 
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ances, and here come in the various therapeutic agents 
treated of by the best authors on pathology. Hydrotherapy, 
tonics, and remedies acting directly on the composition of 
the blood have been found advantageous. Narcotics com- 
bined with purgatives have been recommended in some cases 
where the liver and intestines are implicated. Alterative 
agents, as iodine and bromine, have been used where there 
was passive congestion of the brain, as well as derivatives 
and purgatives. Issues, setons and blisters we cannot advise, 
as they produce more annoyance than good to the patient. 
Neither lypemania nor mania are benefited by bleeding, cold 
applications, drastics, or nauseous and depressing medicines. 
These are aptly termed by the French school, perturbateurs, 
and for this reason they appear to us irrational. 

All writers on psychopathy have recommended a good 
nourishing diet in the different forms of insanity. If this is 
required in mania, experience has proved its utmost necessity 
in lypemania, where we must not only have a good diet, but 
restoratives and stimulants, wine, brandy, beer, &c. The 
state of the various organs should be carefully observed and 
regulated; and here, tartar emetic, calomel, ipecacuanha, 
digitalis purpurea, quinine, nitrate of silver, iron, iodine, and 
so on, may tind their application. But we believe there 
remains much to be done in this department of therapeutics, 
and that there are special analeptics and special stimulants to 
the nervous system, such as Flex paraguensis, Paullinia sor- 
bilis, Congonhas, and the Cafein extracted from tea and 
coffee, which have not yet been tried in cases of great 
nervous exhaustion arising from protracted delirium or mel- 
ancholia. 

Moral treatment, combined with the pharmaceutical, has 
had such favorable results in diastrephia, (moral insanity, 
about which there is so much perplexity) as to leave but 
little doubt about the real existence of this affection in mental 
pathology. These neuropathic and cachectic disorders induce 
a sympathetic affection of the brain. Moral degradation and 
physical degeneracy may céexist, and thus pervert the highest 
faculty of the mind, which may be termed the activity of our 
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conscience. In periodic and intermittent mania and in dias- 
trephia, quinine, the oxide of arsenic, and other tonic 
combinations may be resorted to with the promise of 
success. 

The refusal of food is frequent among the insane, and 
arises from various causes. Sometimes it is the mere expres- 
sion of suffering from an organic lesion, which should be 
carefully investigated. Where it is the result of a fixed idea 
or delusion, it should be overcome by other means than 
violent constraint. Some have proposed to conceal medicinal 
substances in the food, to save the patient the torture of 
nauseous doses. This is an excellent method, but care is 
required, as the slightest taste may rouse distrust and suspi- 
cion. Pharmaceutists now prepare dragées (sugar plums) 
and pastilles, by which, remedies may be given in small 
quantities, and in an appropriate condition for absorption. 
Happily, many medicines are tasteless, some others are 80 
when given in small quantities disguised by some prevalent 
flavor, as chocalate, coffee, pies, &c. Small portions of 
iodine and bromine are soluble in water or beer; calomel 
may be mixed with butter and spread on bread; castor oil 
may be made a part of custards; scammony and jalap may 
be used as pepper, and small quantities of alves, quassia, 
sarsaparilla, opium, and many fluid extracts may be dissolved 
in ale or porter. 

We believe it is a great error to say that chronic cases and 
those of dementia should be abandoned to the efforts of 
nature. It is true that she cures exceptionally in these 
cases, but not generally, else there would be fewer “incura- 
bles.” We would recommend very diminutive doses of 
powerful remedies, and of these such only as have a 
continuous and certain action, and especially those that 
affect nutrition and the composition of the tissues. Revul- 
sives should only be employed in cases of stupor. In the 
absence of great nervous excitement and a fortiori in the 
state of depression, stimulants, bitters, tonics, quinine, nitrate 
of silver, and preparations of arsenic are indicated, but issues, 


blisters and depressants must be avoided. 
Vor. xx. No. 3. H 
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[The following Prize Essay was read by the Author at the recent Commence- 
ment of the Columbia College Law School, and subsequently appeared in the 
November number of the American Law Register. We tender our acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. Wetmore for revising the Essay for publication in the JoURNAL oF 
INSANITY, and especially for several pages of new matter, in which is discussed the 
question of Moral Insanity; the consideration of this subject having been excluded 
from the original paper by a rule of the Law School limiting the length of the 
essay. Eps. 


MENTAL UNSOUNDNESS AS AFFECTING TESTA- 
MENTARY CAPACITY. 


BY EDMUND WETMORE, ESQ. 


I, Insanity, as it is recognized in law, appears under two 
aspects: First, as active insanity or mania, and secondly, as 
passive insanity. Mania, according to most writers, may be 
either general or partial, and may affect the moral propensities 
or the intellectual faculties, or both. Passive insanity includes 
idiocy or imperfect development arising from congenital 
defect, and imbecility which results from causes supervening 
after birth. This classification might be extended, and does 
not embrace all the distinctions which have been admitted 
in the courts, much less all those known to physicians.’ It 
is, however, sufficiently exact for the pres. nt purpose. 

By a rule of law, as ancient perhaps as the custom of mak- 
ing testaments, no person of unsound mind can make a valid 
will. The present inquiry will be confived to an examination, 
necessarily brief, of the manner in which this rule has been 
applied by the Courts generally, and particularly by the Courts 
of the State of New York, to the various forms of insanity 
just mentioned. There can be no controversy concerning 
the method of application in regard to some of these forms, 
and it will only be necessary to mention them for the sake of 


* For a distribution more in accordance with medical science, see Copeland's 
Med. Dict. in verb. Jnsanity. Also Ray's Med. Jur. of Iusan. p. 71. (Dr. Ray's 
is porliaps the best medico-legal classification which has been given.) See also 
Whart. & Stillé Med. Jur. § 74 efseg. 
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completeness; in regard to others, questions of great subtlety 
and difficulty perpetually arise. 


Il. ACTIVE INSANITY OR MANIA. 
1. General Mania. 


a. Medical Definition. Mania is recognized in varions forms 
by physicians, and is usually classified into ¢ntellectual and 
moral mania, though these latter terms are not accepted as 
accurate by all psychologists. Among the various definitions 
of general mania proposed by medical writers, one of the best 
is that given by Dr. Bucknill, who says it is “a condition of 
the mind in which a false action of conception or judgment, a 
defective power of the will, or an uncontrollable violence of 
the emotions and instincts, have separately or conjointly been 
produced by disease.” 

When the disorder involves the whole moral nature, the 
case is one of general moral mania; whien it involves all or 
most of the operations of the understanding, it is general 
intellectual mania.” 

The subject of moral insanity was discussed at length by 
the Association of Medical Superintendents of American 
Asylams at their last annual meeting, held in New York, in 
May, 1863, and the discussion reported in the AmeERIcaN 
Journaw or Insanrry for July last. This debate is valuable 
and interesting as presenting the views of the most eminent 
psychological experts in the country upon this important and 
ditticult question. 

Those who maintained the existence of moral insanity 
argued, that by that term was simply designated a species of 
insanity in whieh the obvious primary affection was confined 
to the moral faculties, and in which the same faculties con- 
tinued to be much the most As pipicrs , if not exe ‘lusiv ely 
affected ; that there was no ground @ pefor? for os 
such a form of iusanity might net exis, 
that a single delusion of the intellect often cousti.utes the en- 
tire perceptible insanity of an individual, and there is no 


* Bucknill’s Essay on Unsoundness of Mind, p. 28.4 
s Whart. & Stillé Med. Jur., 88 174, 235. 
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reason why the brain may not be disordered in such a way 
as to alone derange the manifestation of the affective facul- 
ties, as well as to be diseased in such a way as alone to 
derange the manifestations of the intellectual faculties, and, 
the question being thus reduced to one of mere fact, that 
cases of moral insanity had been actually observed ; and, in 
support of the statement, the cases reported in works of med- 
ical authority were cited, as well as a few coming under the 
rsonal observation of the gentlemen themselves. 

To this, the disbelievers in moral insanity replied, that 
nothing could rightly be called “ moral insanity” except an 
impulse to do wrong, so uncontrollable by the processes of 
reason—themselves being unimpaired—as to amount to a dis- 
ease: any appreciable disturbance of mental integrity put 
the case in another category; that, the question being yet 
undecided whether the moral characteristics have a distinct 
existence as such, or are the result of certain mental processes, 
it is by no means clear that even a priori there may not be a 
reason why there can not be a disorder of the affective facul- 
ties unaccompanied by intellectual lesion; that, waiving this 
question, however, and taking issue upon the question of fact 
alone, no case of pure moral insanity has ever been observed. 
Out of twenty-four hundred cases of insanity examined by 
Dr. McFarland, there was none found which could be classi- 
fied under that head. In the two thousand insane treated by 
Dr. Workman, and the fifteen to eighteen hundred reported 
by Dr. Chipley, not a single instance of moral insanity was 
detected. Dr. Gray stated that he had never seen a case cor- 
responding to the description of moral insanity given by any 
of the medical writers upon that subject, and that he had ob- 
served between four and five thousand cases of insanity. It 
was contended that the presumption from such facts as these 
was, that, in the rare instances where the only discovered 
manifestation of insanity was a morbid perversion of the moral 
faculties, intellectual impairment actually existed at the same 
time, but escaped observation; and instances were cited 
where a long period elapsed before a discovery of the intellec- 
tual aberration was made. 
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In this discussion, it will be noticed, both parties admit 
that manifestations of the emotional faculties are frequently 
exhibited which are the concomitant of insanity, and which 
from their peculiar, extravagant or unnatural character can 
only be attributed to disease. Instances of such manifesta- 
tions are readily cited. The patient, under the influence of 
maniacal excitement, gives vent to expressions of ingenious 
and terrible profanity, of which, when sane, he does not even 
know the meaning: under the pressure of melancholia he 
sinks into causeless despair, or, in the incipient stages of his 
insanity, he commits improprieties which are utterly at vari- 
ance with his previous character and habits. The noticeable 
point here is that it is the character of the act that indicates 
the existence of insanity. If, as is reported actually to have 
happened, a man steps into the passenger car of a railway 
train clad simply in a hat, long cloak and boots, and, after 
the train has started, calmly divests himself of his cloak and 
hat and hangs them up, without the slightest apparent con- 
sciousness that such a proceeding is at all improper or unus- 
ual, few physicians, we presume, would hesitate to pronounce 
the man insane from the character of that act and before he 
knew whether he was suffering under any delusions. 

But let it be supposed, if the supposition is allowable, that 
in such a case no delusions in fact could be discovered, nor 
any evidence of intellectual impairment; can the case be 
pronounced one of insanity before such impairment is discov- 
ered? In other words, is the character of the act alone suffi- 
cient ground for predicating insanity? Here lies the question 
in dispute, and the manner in which it is decided ‘is franght 
with important consequences. If it is impossible to pronounce 
any case to be one of insanity until the existence of mental 
alienation is actually and visibly proved, then it is possible 
that an insane man should be held judicially responsible for 
his acts. 

.llowing due weight to the opinions and statements of both 
parties to the discussion referred to, the conclusion we should 
derive would be somewhat as follows. Taking “ moral insan- 
ity” to mean a disorder of the moral powers without there 
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being any appreciable disturbance of the intellectual facal- 
ties, it is more than doubtful if such instances are to be found, 
forming a distinct type of mental disease, like melancholia. 
The more thorough and extended the observation of the insane, 
the more rarely do such cases occur, so rarely indeed, that 
in view of the further facts that the observations of late years 
are the most valuable as having the benefit of previous expe- 
rience and discovery, and that intellectual disorder frequently 
remains for a long period undetected, the inference can 
scarcely be avoided that the few cases reported as instances 
of pure moral insanity were not thoroughly examined, and 
that, if they had been, sooner or later, intellectual disease 
would have become apparent. But granting that “moral in- 
sanity,” as defined by medical writers, is not proved to exist 
as a distinct form of insanity, having its own growth and 
development, and even allowing that the term should be ban- 
ished from the scientific vocabulary, is it also proved that the 
disease of the brain, or the mind, or both, called insanity, may 
not jirst manifest itself in the morbid action of the moral 
faculties 

Is not moral obliquity frequently one of the symptoms of 
insanity, and, sometimes, the only symptoin discoverable ? 
Now, although, as a symptom, it may never in fact exist un- 
less accompanied by the additional symptom of mental aber- 
ration, it may exist so unequivocally that the physician can 
infer the last without being able to find visible evidences of 
its presence, as Prof. Agassez can construct the whole fish 
from a single characteristic fin or bone, or the artist pronounce 
as to the character of a statue from a single well marked 
fragment ? 

If this conclusion is correct, the practical difficulty is, in a 
measure, removed ; for whatever theory may be held as to 
the existence of moral insanity unaccompanied by intellectual 
lesion, there would be uo hesitation in coming to a decision 
upon the facts of any given case: the believer in moral insan- 
ity would pronounce the patient insane without seeking for 
further evidence than morbid moral perversion; the disbe- 
liever in moral insanity might, on the same state of facts, 
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have no doubt as to the patient’s insanity, but he would come 
to his conclusion by a somewhat different process of reasoning. 

b. Legal Definition. The legal criterion of the existence 
of general intellectual mania is that of delusion. “The true 
test of the absence or presence of insanity,” says Sir John 
Nicholl upon this point, “I take to be the absence or presence 
of what, used in a certain sense of it, is comprisable in a sin- 
gle term, namely, delusion. Whenever the patient once con- 
ceives something extravagant to exist, which has still no 
existence whatever but in his own heated imagination; and 
whenever, at the same time, having once so conceived, he is 
incapable of being, or at least of being permanently reasoned 
out of that conception, such a patient is said to be under a 
delusion,’ in a peculiar half technical sense of the term; and 
the absence or presence of delusion, so understood, forms, in 
my judgment, the only true test or criterion of absent or pre- 
sent insanity. In short, I look upon delusion, in this sense of 
it, and insanity to be almost, if not altogether, convertible 
terms.” 

General moral mania, as understood in law, is said to con- 
sist “in a disorder of the moral affections and propensities, 
without any symptom of delusion or error impressed upon 
the understanding.” 

c. Application to questions of Testamentary Capacity. No 
person suffering from general intellectual insanity can make 
a valid will, as being beyond all doubt a person of unsound 


? “Insanity,” as bere used, has a meaning equivalent to that of mania as under- 
stood by physicians, and in the sense in which it is employed in the present essay. 
A certuin amount of confusion in the use of terms is unavoidable when the same 
words, as is the case with many of the words denoting the different forms of 
mental disorder, have a scientific meaning which is different from their popular 
signification. 

* Sir John Nicholl has elsewhere given a definition of delusion which has been 
objected to by Lord Brougham, who substitutes a definition which is in turn criti- 
cised by Judge Dean. (1 Am. Law Reg. [N. S.] 519.) The definition above 
quoted, however, seems to be free from any of the objections suggested in the 
other cases. 

+ Dew vs. Clark, 8 Add. 79, (also separately published, though the separate 
case is now rare.) 


* People vs. Hopp, 19 Am. Jour. of Insan. 457. 
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mind, but general moral mania, as above defined, has never 
been held a sufficient ground for annulling a testament. The 
insanity of the testator, in order to have that effect, must be 
shown by proof of delusion, which is, of course, characteristic 
of intellectual mania alone. 


2. Partial Active Insanity. 


a. Medical Definition. Medical writers define partial in- 
tellectual mania in which the hallucination is confined to a 
particular idea, or train of ideas.' Corresponding to intellec- 
tual monomania, partial moral insanity is said to consist in 
the perversion of one or two only of the moral powers.’ 

b. Legal Definition. The law early recognized the distine- 
tion between general and partial insanity,’ and the legal cri- 
teria of the existence of the latter are not materially difterent 
from those adopted in medicine. { 

c. Application to questions of Testamentary Capacity. In 
the case of Dew vs. Clark,‘ before cited, it was held that par- 
tial intellectual insanity will invalidate a will, provided the 
latter is the direct unqualified offspring of the morbid delusion. 
The same view has been generally adopted in this couutry.* 

The doctrine of Dew vs. Clark, and Greenwood vs. Green- 
wood, has never been impugned in this country, but has been 
somewhat disturbed in England by a later decision in the 
case of Waring vs. Waring.’ In that case an extreme posi- 
tion in regard to intellectual monomania, as affecting testa- 
mentary capacity, was taken by Lord Brongham in delivering 
the opinion of the Court, without dissent from Lord Langdale, 
Dr. Lushington or Mr. T. Pemberton Leigh, by whom the 
case was heard. Lord Brougham argued that the mind, being 


* Ray's Med. Jur. of Insan. 152. Whart. & Stillé Med. Jur. § 245, ef seq. 


* Dean's Med. Jur. 500. 

* Hale's P. C. 30 

* 3 Add. 79. Also, Greenwood vs. Greenwood, 3 Curties, App. 

* Leech vs. Leech, 1 Pa. Law Jour. 179,8.c. Am. Law Jour. Oct. 1851. “A 
monomaniac may make a valid will, when the provisions of the will are entirely 
unconnected with, and of course uninfluenced by the particular delusion:” per 
Gridley, J., Stanton vs. Weatherwaz, 16 Barb. 259. 

* 6 Moore’s Priv. Coun. Cas. 349, (1848.) 
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one and indivisible, if it is wnsound at all times on one subject, 
is a diseased mind ; that no confidence can be placed in the 
acts of a diseased mind, however rational those acts may be, 
and hence, that a monomaniac can not make a valid will even 
when his delusion does not concern the subject of the disposal 
of his property. He lays down the rule that “the existence 
of delusions being proved, and their continuance proved or 
assumed at the.date of the factum, * * it is wholly imma- 
terial that they do not appear in the will itself,” or, of course, 
that they do not concern the subject-matter of the will. He 
elsewhere applies the rule to monomania, though its terms do 
not necessarily include more than general insanity.’ 

This judgment was not received with satisfaction in Eng- 
land,’ and, as has been already stated, has not been adopted 
here. Its reasoning seems to be erroneous in at least two 
respects. (1.) The whole argument rests upon the assumption 
that the seat of mental disorder is the mind itself—that the 
mind is the thing diseased.’ But, in truth, the actual seat of 
the disease is absolutely unknown. Three theories prevail 
upon the subject among physicians: the Psychological theory, 
maintained by those who make the immaterial essence of the 
mind the seat of insanity; the Somatic theory, adopted by 
the Phrenologists, who locate the disease in the brain; and 
the intermediate theory, derived from Aristotle, and which is 
a compromise between the other two.‘ None of these theories 
are established, and, from the nature of the case, none ever 
can be. The rule of Waring vs. Waring, therefore, is 
founded upon a fact which is assumed, but not proved, viz, : 


1 The doctrine of Waring vs. Waring has usually been considered at variance 
with that propounded by Sir Jonw Nicnou in Dew vs. Clark, and is so stated in 
most, if not all of the writers on medical jurisprudence. The rule laid down by 
Lord Brovasam, however, is not so much a variation from that of Dew vs. Clark, 
as an extension of the latter. See Sir Joun Nicwou.’s remarks in the beginning 
of his opinion in Dew ys. Clark, and the quotations from that opinion in Waring 
vs. Waring. 

2 See the remarks in 12 Lond. Jur. 518, (Part IL) 

8 Whart. & Still. Med. Jur. § 79, et seq. 

4 Sir William Hamilton’s Metaphysics, 272-273. 
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that “the essence which we call mind ” is the seat of insanity. 
(2.) But, even if this could be established, the next step in 
the argument is also conjectural. Granting that, in insanity, 
the mind is the seat of the disease, and that, being indivisible, 
it cannot, in such a case, with strict metaphysical accuracy, 
be said to be sound in any part, it does not follow that a 
diseased mind may not perform most of its functions as well 
asa healthy mind. Certainly the contrary cannot be asserted, 
in view of the imperfect knowledge we possess of the manner 
in which the mind acts, and with the impossibility which 
exists of forming even a conception upon the subject; nor 
can the contrary be presumed without violating the legal 
presumption in favor of sanity. 

To draw an analogy, which is not perfect, but which is 
suggestive, the eye, although indivisibility cannot strictly be 
predicated of anything material, may be called indivisible 
when considered as a single organ. A slight change in the 
convexity of the pupil of that organ makes it a diseased eye, 
and it cannot perform its legitimate function of producing 
the sensation of sight in regard to distant objects. Yet, the 
same organ, acting through the same diseased part, performs 
another function—that of producing the sensation of sight in 
regard to objects near by—as well as an eye entirely sound. 
It is possible to conceive that the mind may act in the same 
manner. But, however this may be, no rule of law should 
be based upon conjecture. All that is known of mental 
unsoundness is of its effects. Among these effects, it is a 
well established fact that a person may be able to talk and 
act rationally in regard to most subjects, while the same 
person is unable to talk and act rationally in regard to one or 
two subjects, and this fact is all that the law can take cog- 
nizance of. It is perhaps sufficient to condemn the rule 
under discussion, that, if carried out, according to its terms, 
it would render Dr. Johnson, Pascal, and Napoleon incompe- 
tent to make a will, for all of these were subject to continuous 
insane delusions on one or more particular subjects.’ 

1 Whart. & Still. $5 22-32. Pascal constantly imagined that he was near the 
edge of a dangerous precipice 
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Partial moral insanity, in the same manner as general 
moral insanity, is not of itself sufficient to render a will 
invalid, if without cognate mental delusions. 

There is a difference, it will be observed, between the 
legal and medical theory of active insanity, in regard to the 
criterion of delusion. Delusion is essential to the legal idea 
of mania, but physicians do not attach the same importance to 
this feature of the disease. Insanity may doubtless exist with- 
out discoverable delusion, but it is difficult to conceive how 
the former could be judicially established so as to invalidate a 
will unless delusion of some sort was proved. The point, 
however, has never come up for direct adjudication,’ where 
testamentary capacity was the question at issue. 


Ill, PASSIVE INSANITY. 


Under this head is included, first, /diocy, or a total 
absence of intelligence owing to congenital defect. It is 
sufficient simply to mention this condition of mental unsound- 


ness, as its existence is so easily established that few debatable 
questions can arise in regard to it. 

Secondly, Jmbecility. This is defined by physicians to 
be an “abnormal deficiency” of the intellectual or moral 
faculties, arising after birth. It admits of degrees, and has 
been classified by at least one writer.’ 

Great confusion has existed in regard to the legal conse- 
quences of this form of mental unsonndness, and few legal 
questions have been the subject of more discussion than those 
arising upon the testamentary capacity of imbeciles. A brief 
historical summary of the course of adjudication upon this 
point may serve to dissipate much of the confusion in which 
it has been involved, for, as a late writer well remarks, “the 


1 It is scarcely necessary to mention the subject of drunkenness and active 
insanity produced thereby, as the general rules above stated apply to all cases of 
mania without reference to the exciting cause. The subject of lucid intervals is 
a distinct branch of the general topic which the limits of the present essay do 
not allow the writer to enter upon. 

2 Ray’s Med. Jur. of Insan. 71. 

8 Hoffbauer. Ray's Insan. whi sup. 
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reason for most of our rules of law is to be sought, not in 
their philosophy, but in their history.” 


I. History of the English doctrine concerning imbecility 
before the Statute of Wills.’ 


a. Rule in the Ecclesiastical Courts. The Ecclesiastical 
Courts exercised jurisdiction over wills of personal estate 
from their foundation." The rules which controlled their 
decisions, in matters which came within their jurisdiction, 
were obtained from the civil law and the canon law.‘ 


1. The rule of the Civil Law, in regard to the degree of 
mental unsoundness which would invalidate a will, was 
expressed in general terms, and would include imbecility not 
amounting to idiocy. The words of the Digest are: Jn eo 
qui testatur, ejus temporis quo testamentum facit, integritas 
mentis non corporis sanitas exigenda est,’ and furiosi are the 
only persons disabled on this account in the Institutes.’ In- 
deed much more rational ideas regarding mental alienation 
prevailed among the Romans than were entertained during 
the succeeding period of the Middle Ages, and these ideas 
naturally left their imprint upon their laws.’ 


* Maine’s Ancient Law. (London, 1861,) 

* $2 Hen. VIII. Explained 34 & 35 Hen. VIII. 

> 1 Reeve’s Hist. of Eng. Law, 72. 

* Harwood vs. Goodright, Cowper 90. Cartright vs. Cartright,1 Phillim. 99. 


* Dig. Lib. xxviii. tit. 1, § 2. The words are taken from the writings of Labeo. 
Also id. § 17. In aversa corporis valetudine mente captus eo tempore testamentum 
Jacere non potest, fr. Paulus Lib. II]. Sententiarum, ‘mente captus,” incorrectly 
translated “idiot” by Colquhoun. Civil Law, vol. ii. p. 224. Cf. Leverett’s Lex, 
tn verb Capio. “Cic. captus mente, out of one’s wits; mad. So Tacit. captue 
animi, crackbrained. Liv. mens capta, crazed.” 

* Item furiosi quia mente carent. Inst. Lib. ii. tit. xii. § 1, in an enumeration 
of those who cannot make a will. The citations in the text and in the note com- 
prise, it is believed, the only passages in the Corpus Juris Civilis in which the 
degree of mental alienation sufficient to avoid a will is directly stated. 

* Morel. Traité des Maladies Mentales, Liv. Pr. Ch. 1, 2 and 8. The superi- 
ority of the ancient theories of mental disease will readily appear by a comparison 
of the writings of Hippocrates, Galen, Areteous, Seranus, Cehus Aurelianus, or 
even of Aristotle and the other philosophers, with so modern a book as Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, or with the works of the French physicians preceding 


. Pinel and Esquirol. 
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2. The canons' which affected England contain no provi- 
sions upon the subject of testamentary capacity, and the 
rules of the civil law were, therefore, the sole guides of the 
ecclesiastical decisions.” 

Questions of testamentary capacity were thus decided in 
the English Courts of Probate for many centuries, in con- 
formity to rules which did not fix a definite limit to the 
degree of mental infirmity in the testator which would render 
his will invalid. These Courts, too, were tribunals where the 
strict rules of practice and pleading which belonged to the 
Common Law Courts were unknown, and where much was 
left to the discretion of the Judge. Each case of disputed 
capacity was decided in a manner arbitrarily, and’ by a con- 
sideration of its peculiar cireumstances.’ 

+. Rule in the law Courts during the same period. Mental 
unsoundness was, meantime, the subject of judicial investi- 
gation in the law Courts, although not in relation to 
testamentary capacity. 

The former question came before these tribunals in cases of 
contracts, various writs of inquest, and in the construction of 
several statutes, as well as in criminal cases‘ The decisions 
upon these different cases turned in some instances upon the 
validity of a return to an inquest, which return was traversable 


* These are collected and translated in Johnson’s Church Law and Canons. 
2 vols. 

2 Lynwode in his Digest of the Ecclesiastical Laws, has a note which shows 
that the number of those disabled from making a will of personalty was quite 
large, and that less than a total deprivation of reason was a ground for the disa- 
bility: hesays: ‘‘ Sunt multi alii qui testamentum facere non possunt, utque furiosis, 
item carentes quibusdam sensibus, item qui propter morbi acerbitatem non possunt 
articulate loqui nec scribere,” etc. After afurther enumeration he cites Cardi. Lib. 
vi. “‘ Qui ibi recitat plures personas quibus non licet testari.” Provinciale Lib. iii. 
fo. xcii., note a. (orig. ed. 1422.) 

* Swinburne’s enumeration of those incapable from defective intelligence of 
making a valid will, includes not only the non compotes of the Common Law, but 
others not included in Lord Coke’s definition of the former, (1 Go. Inst. 246.) 
Swinb. Wills, part 2, § iii. et seg. 

« E. 9, Stat De Prerog. Regis. 17 Edw. I]. Ch.9410. Stat. of Fines, 18 Edw. 
I. Stat. 23 Eliz. Ch. 3, sec. 3. Stat. of Lim. 21 Jac. I. Ch. 16, § 2-7. Stat.4& 
5 Anne, Ch. 3, 16, § 18. Disability as to contracts; Bracton 5, 4, id. 20, fo. 420. 
Feoffments, id. 5. 
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as a matter of right,’ and in others upon questions of pleading, 
in which it became necessary to assign a definite meaning to 
the terms used to express mental unsoundness.’ In the writs 
of inquest de idiota inquirendo, de lunatico inquirendo, and 
others, the prerogative right of the crown to the property of 
the alleged lunatic, or to the control of that property, was at 
issue, and the object was to confine that prerogative to nar- 
row limits.’ 

The result was that, at the time of the Statute of Wills, 
the various terms expressing mental unsoundness had, from 
the decisions above referred to, come to have a common legal 
definition in the law and equity courts, importing “ a total 
deprivation of understanding.”* There was, therefore, a the- 
oretical difference at this time between the standards of 
mental unsoundness in the Common Law and in the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. It is, however, of course to be remembered 
that, owing to the imperfect knowledge of insanity then 
possessed, which was recognized only in its most evident 
forms, there could have been no great, although there was 
probably occasional, difference in the application of these 
standards to the actual cases, as they arose.’ 


II. English doctrine from the Statute of Wills to the 
present time. 


The common law courts now took cognizance for the first 
time of questions of mental unsoundness as affecting testa- 
mentary capacity. In passing upon this question, however, 
although “non sane memorie”™ the disabling words of the 
statute had acquired a legal meaning, they did not apply the 
same stringent rules which prevailed in the other cases in 
which mental unsoundness was involved. In the earliest 
reported case after the passage of the statute, where the 


* Matter of Mason, 1 Barb. 436, 1 J. Ch. 60. 

* Year Book, 39 Hen. VI. 42 B. 

» Barnsley's Case, $3 Atk. 168. 1 Blk. Com. 302. 1 Ridg. Cas. Par. Lord 
Ely’s Case, App. 

* Coke, 1 Inst. 246, § 405 of Lit. 1 Ridg. Cas. Par. 533. 

* Shelford on Lunacy, 307, 308, (side pag.,) note (v.) 

* 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. 
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question was involved, it was said: “ By law it is not suffi- 
cient that the testator be of memory when he makes his will 
to answer familiar and usual questions, but he ought to have 
a disposing memory, so that he is able to make a disposition 
of his lands with understanding and reason ; and that in such 
a memory which the law calls sane and perfect memory.” 
Substantially the same rule is laid down in the next reported 
case.” This liberal construction of the Statute of Wills may 
reasonably be attributed to the influence of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, which influence would naturally be felt in regard to 
a subject over which they had so long exercised jurisdiction.” 

In the course of time a relaxation of the ancient rule 
regarding the degree of insanity which would uphold a writ 
de lunatico also took place,‘ and “ unsoundness of mind” came 
to be recognized as a term expressing a condition of mental 
alienation which had not hitherto been a ground of legal 
incapacity, and which, as defined by Lord Eldon,* would 
include most of the cases coming under the medical definition 
of imbecility. The introduction of the term “ unsoundness 
of mind,” in its extended sense, into the law did away with 
even the theoretical difference which existed between the 
rules of the Ecclesiastical and of the Law Courts upon the 
subject of mental incapacity. That difference had long been 
one of expression merely, and thenceforth the same standard 
in all cases was recognized in both tribunals. This standard 
suffered some modification to make it keep pace with the 
advance in medico-legal science during the present century. 


» Winchester’s Case, 6 Co., 23 a. 

* Combe’s Case, Moore R. 759. 

* Though neither the Courts of Common Law nor the Court of Chancery 
owed any positive obligation to follow the Ecclesiastical tribunals, they could not 
escape the potent influence of a system of settled rules in the course of applica- 
tion by their side. Maine's Anc. Law, 173. 

* Gibson vs. Jeyes, 6 Ves. 273. Ridgeway vs. Darwin, 8 Ves. 65, (1802,) per 
Lord Eldon; ex part. Cranmer, 12 Ves. 445, (1806,) per Lord Erskine. Shelford 
on Lunacy 5, (side p.) 

* “Such a state of mind as to be contradistinguished from idiocy, and also 
from lunacy, and yet such as made one a proper object of a commission in the 
nature of a commission to inquire of idiocy or lunacy.” Dean's Med. Jur. 471. 
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The rule of testamentary capacity, as now received in Eng- 
land, may be gathered from the following statements taken 
from a recent case in the Court of Probate,’ in which Sir C. 
Cresswell “ directed the jury that the deceased would not be 
incapable of making a will if he was able to understand the 
nature of the property he was disposing of, to bear in mind 
his relatives and the persons connected with him, and to make 
an election as to the parties he wished to benefit. It was not 
enough on the one hand that he should be able to say “ yes” or 
“no” to a simple question; nor, on the other hand, was it 
necessary that he should be a well-informed man or ascholar. 
He might be stupid, dull, or ignorant, but if he understood 
the nature of his property and could select the objects of his 
bounty, that would be sufficient.” 


The substance of the historical facts above narrated is this: 
The words “non sane memory” of the Statute of Wills had 
been used in law with other expressions, to designate a state 
of mind not distinguishable from idiocy; in construing the 
Statute of Wills, however, the Law Courts did not confine the 
language employed to its technical meaning, although that 
meaning was still strictly adhered to in other cases,’ but 
adopted a standard of testamentary capacity not different 
from that of the Ecclesiastical Courts. The latter Courts fol- 
lowed the rule of the civil law, and had no technical standard 
of testamentary capacity. In the course of time the technical 
meaning disappeared even in the Law Courts, and a uniform 
standard of mental incapacity was established and has since 
been maintained. 


These facts, which have been hitherto unnoticed, serve to 
explain the apparent discrepancy between some of the early 
English decisions upon mental unsoundness, besides discover- 
ing the sources of some errors regarding the English doctrines 
upon that subject. 


' Skipper vs. Bodkin, (Dec. 8, 1860,) reported in Wins. Psyc, Jour. for 1860. 
See also Greenwood ys. Greenwood, 8 Curteis, App. 2, and Marsh ys. Tyrrell, 2 
Flagg 122. 

* Ridgeway’s Cas. Par. whi sup. 
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III. Decisions in New York bearing upon the question of 
imbecility as affecting testamentary capacity. 

The extension of the jurisdiction of Chancery over those 
not included in the strict legal definition of the term non 
compos mentis, which took place in England during the time 
of Lord Eldon, was early adopted in this State, and the term 
“unsoundness of mind” was recognized in the sense in which 
it was used in the English decisions and statutes, as import- 
ing something different from idiocy or lunacy.’ 

The first important New York decision involving the ques- 
tion of the testamentary capacity of imbeciles, was that in 
the well-known case of Stewart vs. Lispenard. This case 
has been overruled so far as it conflicts with the decision 
upon the Parish Will, but all of the doctrines there enuncia- 
ted were not necessarily repudiated. 

The error in the reasoning of Senator Verplanck, who de- 
livered the leading opinion in the Lispenard case, seems to 
have arisen from inattention to the changes above noticed, 
which had occurred in the English law. His argument is as 
follows: The right of testamentary disposition is a natural 
right, and therefore to be restricted no farther than necessity 
requires ; the exception in regard to persons of unsound mind 
refers to a condition known to the law, and there exactly de- 
fined to consist in a “total deprivation of understanding”— 
equivalent to idiocy, and any degree of mental capacity above 
that of an idiot is therefore sufficient to sustain a will, if there 
is no suggestion of fraud or undue influence.’ 

1. In regard to the natural right of testamentary disposi- 
tion, this has, doubtless, been a prevailing idea in the courts 
from an early period. Grotius and the other publicists of the 
seventeenth century, all authoritatively state that the power 
to make a will is part of the jus naturale,‘ and the doctrine 
has been repeated in our own and in English decisions. 


* Matter of Barker, 2 J. Ch. R. 232; Matter of Wendell, 1 id 100; Matter of 
Morgan, 7 Paige 236. 

* 96 Wend. 254, (1841.) 

* 26 Wend., pp. 298, 306. 

* Maine’s Anc. Law, 175. 
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Within late years, however, this proposition has been dispu- 
ted, and there is now a marked tendency in some directions 
to accept it only in a modified form.’ 

2. Nor are “total deprivation of understanding” and 
“idiocy” of themselves convertible terms, and it does not follow 
that they were used as such in law, because an idiot was defined 
to be “one who hath wholly lost his understanding,” for 
others besides idiots may likewise have wholly lost their un- 
derstanding. To have “wholly lost one’s understanding,” said 
Lord Erskine, “does not require such a state that” a person 
“could not see the light of the sun or know his own father.” 

3. It will, moreover, be observed that, in the argument of 
Senator Verplanck, no account is taken of two facts, viz: first, 
that the legal definition attached to “mon compos mentis,” as 
that term was defined by Lord Coke,’ did not apply to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and was not insisted upon in the Law 
Courts, in cases of testamentary capacity ; and, second, that 
the term “unsound mind,” as used in the New York revised 
statutes, was one which had acquired a more extensive signi- 
fication than the ancient legal expressions denoting mental 
deficiency. The authority for the legal definition of mental 
unsoundness, insisted upon in the case, is derived mainly 
from cases where the question of testamentary capacity was 
not in issue, and the authorities cited to show that this mean- 
ing was used in cases where that question was in issue, do not 


sustain the position.‘ 


' See New York Laws, 1848,ch. 319,and 1860, ch.607. Maine’s Anc.Law, 176-7. 

2 12 Vesey, 445. 1 Inst., 246, 

* The authorities cited in direct support of his argument, by Senator Verplanck 
are as follows:— 


L. Coke, 1 Inst, 246 (Detin. of Non Comp), I. All of thes® common law before the 
Comyn's . Tit. Idiot, A; F.N. B. 233 Statute of Wills, or common law definitions 
( n, of ** Idiot.”) without reference to the Statute. 


Il. Barnsley's Case,3 Atk. 167, IL A commission de dunat., and substan- 
tially overruled in 6 Ves. 273, 8 Ves. 66, and 
12 Vea. 445, before cited. 
4 Ill The first citation satisfactorily an- 
on end 36, swered in Mr. O'Connor's ument for the 
Contestants of the Parish W 236. The 
second citation loses ite intended force when 
read in connection with Chap. I. of the same 
work, pp. Sand 6, 


IV. Swinburn on Wills 127 and 128. IV. The same is true of this citation, Cf. 
Swin. Part IL, § 4 et seg, 
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The final uniformity of the rules which prevailed in the 
Courts having cognizance of wills of personalty, and those 
having cognizance of wills of real estate, and the substantial 
uniformity in the application of different rules, while the rules 
of the two Courts were different, was the probable cause of 
the erroneous view that there had never been any dissimilarity 
in the legal and ecclesiastical standards of testamentary ca- 
pacity,' and that the New York Statute of Wills should there- 
fore be construed in accordance with the old legal definition 
of non compos mentis. 

The foregoing statements, however, in regard to the rule of 
the English courts since the time of Lord Eldon, must not be 
received without also keeping in view the fact that the actual 
standard of testamentary capacity, until a comparatively 
modern period of the law, conformed to the imperfect theories 
entertained upon the subject of mental disorders. 

What was understood in the old law as madness or lunacy 
was easily established. The abnormal condition of the mind 
was recognized only when marked by unmistakeable exhibi- 
tions of violence or delusion. It was scarcely attempted, 
however, to draw the distinction between dementia, or passive 
insanity, in its different degrees, and mere weakness of intel- 
lect, while the former was not known to possess any positive 
symptoms by which to distinguish it from the latter. Seeking 
to establish a rule, however, which should have some cer- 
tainty, the courts held that whenever a person possessed any 
understanding he was not non compos, but they did not and 
could not give any’ criteria by which the presence or absence 
of understanding could be established. The rule was not 
precise, because it did not define “understanding.” In one 
sense the capacity to answer “yes” and “no” intelligently 
implies a certain modicum of understanding; 7%. ¢., the pos- 


' The change in the time of Lord Eldon is noticed, but its effect misstated, 26 
Wend. 300. 

* It is scarcely necessary to notice the antiquated tests of the old abridgments, 
Even Swinburne, writing in 1590, ridicules them, ¢. g. “ Quid? estne statim 
fatuus quisquis non potest demonstrare patrem? <Absit—nam, ut concedam, filium 
ium merito sagacem dici, suum qui novit patrem.” Swin. Will. 48, a Note c. 
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session of an intelligence, however small, differing in kind 
from that possessed by brute animals, and which is therefore 
denominated understanding, and it is in this sense that the 
word is taken in the Lispenard case. Whether or not the rule 
was ever employed in such an extremely restricted sense, 
however, a different rule has long since been adopted in the 
English courts, and is now the prevailing, if not the settled, 
doctrine in this country. The distinction between the two 
rules consists simply in this: By the Lispenard doctrine it is 
maintained that any person endowed with the minutest 
amount of hwman intelligence has the legal capacity to make 
a will. The later view is, that testamentary capacity lies 
somewhere in that doubtful ground where mere weakness 
ends and idiocy begins. A “sound and disposing mind and 
memory” are required. This must refer to a positive thing; 
there must be some mind, or it is absurd to speak of a dispos- 
ing mind. The adjective can not qualify a nullity. 

The Lispenard case was followed in New York, though not 
without protest, in Blanchard vs. Nestle, 3 Den. 37; Oster- 
haut vs. Shoemaker, Id. in note; Newhouse vs. Godwin, 17 
Barb. 246; Clark vs. Sawyer, 2 Coms. 498; and in Thompson 
vs. Thompson, 21 Barb. 116; in which case Judge Clerke 
delivered a dissenting opinion, upon the ground already no- 
ticed, that “ unsoundness of mind” had been admitted as a 
legal term in a different sense from that in which it had been 
formerly employed. 

The whole question of testamentary incapacity arising from 
imbecility received a thorough and exhaustive discussion in 
the case of the Parish Will. The facts of this case are too 
recent to need recapitulation. The counsel for the proponents 
pursued the same line of argument as that previously taken 
by Senator Verplanck, and fortified the conclusion by the ci- 
tation of various additional authorities.’ These authorities 


* The substance of these authorities is as follows:— 
I, 39 Hen. 6; 43 B, (Year Book.) L A common law question of pleading. 


Il. Beverly's Case (4 Co.126b,) cited to IL This is contrary to 3 Atk. 168, 1 Black. 
prove that the prerogative of the Crown Com. 302, 1 Ridg. Cas.—Loerd Bly’s Case— 
which related to noncomp, who were not before cited, Of. also Lord Hardwicke’s 
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were, however, as in the former instance, either taken from 
cases arising upon questions of pleading or writs de lunatico, 
in the law or equity courts, or, where they were taken from 
decisions upon questions of testamentary capacity, they pre- 
sent a different bearing when viewed in the light of the histor- 
ical facts already adverted to. Judge Davies, delivering the 
opinion of the court in the case, derives the principle of law 
relative to the rule of mental unsoundness from the later au- 
thorities, and finally adopts very nearly the language of 
Judge Redfield in the case of Converse vs. Converse,’ and 
holds that the testator must “have sufficient active memory 
to collect in his mind, without prompting, the particulars or 
elements of the business to be transacted, and to hold them 
in his mind a sufticient length of time to perceive at least 
their obvious relation to each other, and be able to form some 
rational judgment in relation to them. A testator who has 
sufficient mental power to do, these things is, within the 
meaning and intent of the Statute of Wills, a person of sound 


idiots, as it only took away the custody and remarks, quoted 1 Ridg. Cas, App. 6, “God 
not the absolute ownership of the property forbid that a weakness of mind only should 
of the non comp, was not odious nor strictly be a sufficient reason for granting the custo- 
construed, dy of the person and estate.” 


IIL. Rochfort vs. Lord Ely, 1 Ridg. Cas, III. Decided in 1767, before the meaning 
532. of the term “ nnsound mind” had been ex- 
tended, and arose upon a commission of 
lunacy, involving the Crown right to the 
custody of the estate. In the same case 
(charge of George Smith, Evq., p. 517,) the 
strict rule is seemingly confined to “ ingui- 
ries of this sort.” [Ttalics original.) 


IV. 3 Wash. C.C. R.587, s.r. 9 Ves. 610,and ‘IV. If the Lispenard doctrine were true, 
2 Dav. Parl. Cas, 283, cited to prove “that a there could not be one standard of capacity 
man’s capacity may be perfect to dispose of for wills and another for contracts. “ Un- 
his property by will, and yet very inade- soundness of mind” is the ground of the in- 
quate to the management of other business ; capacity in both cases ; and if that term, as 
as, for instance, to make contracts for the 1# claimed, has an exact definition, it must 
purchase and sale of property.” apply equally to both. Indeed the words 
of the Statute of Fines (18 Edw. 1) disabling 
a person of “non sane memory” from mak. 
ing a “purchase and sale of property” in 
that form, are the very words upon which 
Lord Coke is commenting when he gives the 
definition of mon compos, upon which the 

Lispenard doctrine rests. 


* 21 Verm. 168. 
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mind and memory, and is competent to dispose of his estate.” 

Although the rule as above expressed may be obnoxious in 
some respects to criticism, this arises from the difficulty, or 
rather impossibility, of framing any rule at all upon a subject 
which does not admit of exact definitions, and a great part of 
which lies beyond the reach of human investigation. The 
importance of the decision consists in the fact that it takes a 
judicial view of imbecility, which more nearly accords with 
the established medical doctrines concerning that condition of 
mental deficiency. Psychologists have settled that there are 
degrees of imbecility, although they may not have agreed 
upon a classification of those degrees, and the rule of law, in 
conformity to this fact, now is, that testamentary capacity 
depends not merely upon the presence of a condition of mind 
one remove from idiocy, but upon the degree of imbecility of 
the testator. The rule, however, as stated, does not directly 
assert that all of those whom physicians class under the head 
of imbeciles are rendered incapable of making a valid will.’ 


IV. The foregoing imperfect summary of the present legal 
doctrines upon the question of mental unsoundness in relation 
to testamentary capacity, and comparison of the rules of the 
Courts with the statements of medical writers, show that the 
former, in almost every case, harmonize with the latter as 
nearly as can be expected, and as nearly, perhaps, as is pos- 
sible, in view of the widely different functions of the judge 
and the physician. It is a frequent subject of complaint 
among the latter class that the law does not keep pace with 
advancing medical science. But, from the necessity of the 
case, great caution must be observed in admitting a medical 
discovery to modify a rule of law. It would be as unwise to 
recognize a psychological fact not clearly established, as to 
ignore such a fact when settled beyond dispute. The rules of 
law, framed to secure justice to the citizen, must be expressed 


* Judge Davies’s Opinion, p. 14. 

* The word imbecility, as a medical term, differs somewhat in signification from 
its popular meaning. In the latter sense it means any weakness of mind below 
the ordinary mental capacity of mankind, (Web. Dict. én verd;) in the former it 
refers to an abnormal weakness of intellect. (Ray’s Med. Jur. of Insan 77.) 
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in certain terms and be universal in their application, and 
can not always strictly coincide with the facts of medical ex- 
perience. 

Considered from any point of view, however, the history of 
the legal doctrines upon the subject under discussion affords 
an instance of the living principle animating our law, by 
which, in its gradual development, it conforms itself to pro- 
gress of knowledge and the wants and necessities of each suc- 
cessive age. 


INSANITY FOLLOWING EXPOSURE TO FUMES OF 
MEROURY. 


BY JNO. B. CHAPIN, M. D., BRIGHAM HALL, CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


G. Mcl., male, aged 24, a blacksmith, was admitted to 
Brigham Hall October 6th, 1862. The professional history 
of this case, and the result attained, seem of sufficient impor- 
tance for a brief record in a public journal. 

About three months previous to his admission, this patient 
returned from California. During two years of his residexce 
preceding his departure, he had been engaged in the occupa- 
tion called by the miners, “ retorting gold,” or separating 
gold from its amalgam. The process consists in placing the 
amalgam in an iron retort, which is exposed to a high tem- 
perature, sufficient to drive off the mercury in the form of 
vapor, which is caught and condensed in an adjoining vessel. 
This man was exposed to the fumes of mercury, which arise 
in this operation, for one day every week, or two weeks, fora 
period of two years, 


He early began to experience frontal headache, which 
usually appeared towards the close of the day’s work, and 
passed away in the course of a day or two. The failure of 
the general health was indicated by loss of appetite and lassi- 
tude. The countenance assumed a cachectic and bronzed 
appearance, and there were two or three attacks of ptyalism. 
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His mental condition attracted the attention of some friends, 
by whose advice he returned alone to his home in New York, 
in June, 1862, and shortly came under the care of Dr. Foster, 
of Clifton Springs. His manner, while there, was said to have 
been silent ; his head was inclined, and he replied to questions 
in monosyllables. He showed such an inclination to wander 
away and elude his attendant, that it was deemed proper to 
place him for treatment at an establishment where he could 
also receive more careful surveillance. 


When he came under our observation he had the appear- 
ance of a person in a condition of complete dementia. The 
head and shoulders were inclined forward. The hands were 
resting upon the knees, which were not crossed. The mus- 
cular system seemed to be generally relaxed. The countenance 
was pale. The pupils were largely dilated. The gait was 
unsteady. The habit of the patient was to sit in one position 
for several hours, until aroused by the attendant. When 
addressed, the head was suddenly thrown up with an appear- 
ance of bewilderment and surprise. He appeared as if 
aroused from astate of reverie. The condition of the mental 
functions was analagous to that of catalepsy. The power of 
intellection seemed to be impaired. There appeared to be a 
suspension of the operations of the mind, rather than an 
impairment of them. When the attention was fully aroused 
and maintained, memory could hardly be considered to be 
weakened, for some connected history could be obtained, 
with some difficulty and patience. The habits were neat and 
he dressed himself properly. The circulation was sluggish ; 
extremities were cool, and the pulse slow and weak. There 
was no perceptible muscular paralysis. 


It was conjectured that the mental disease in this case 
might arise from the exposure incident to this man’s occupa- 
tion. The treatment was directed in accordance with this 
view. He was placed upon the use of iod. potass., in doses 
of five grains three times daily, as has been suggested in 
poisoning from lead and mercury ; tonics and ale were also 
administered. In the course of two weeks ptyalism com- 
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menced and continued for a month or more. This treatment 
was continued for five months. 

For a period of three months there was little change. 
Within a month, however, of admission, patient wrote two 
letters which were remarkable for their coherence and intelli- 
gence, and seeming incompatibility with his general symptoms. 
About the fifth month an alteration of manner was perceptible. 
He walked the hall voluntarily, and watched the doors of 
exit with a view to escape. Being allowed more liberty, he 
found his way to the railroad station, where he took a seat in 
his characteristic position, allowing several trains to pass 
without further effort to escape. From the condition already 
described, he became talkative, the prevailing desire being to 
go home. The emotions were those of depression, melan- 
choly, and sadness. This state gave way to cheerfulness, 
and nutrition became active. He was discharged October 


15th, 1863, at his own request. We considered him sufficiently 
restored to be discharged. 


This case, the first of the kind that has fallen under our 
observation, is probably the type of a class of cases that is not 
unfrequently found among quicksilver mines, and in the 
State Asylum of California. It is a well-known fact that 
workmen in quicksilver are subject to headache, pains in the 
bones and muscles, ptyalism, cachexia with bronzed com- 
plexion, and that they must abandon their occupation after a 
brief employment. The fact that the use of iod. potass., as 
recommended by Melsens, in lead and mercurial poisoning, 
was followed by ptyalism in this case, would seem to go far 
to establish the fact that the mental disease had its origin in 
the nature of this man’s occupation. 

The mental condition was peculiar, approaching that of 
catalepsy, with the difference, that the muscular rigidity was 
absent, and the mind was not so much weakened as its opera- 
tions were suspended. It acted correctly when the attention 
was aroused. 

The pathology of these cases is involved in obscurity. The 
impression seems to be made upon the nervous system, 
involving, principally, the reflex nerves. How the metallic 
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substance acts within the cranium to avert the origin, or 
propagation of nerve force, is a matter of conjecture, but 
the process of cell formation is in some manner disturbed. 

A question of practical importance with all workers in 
mercury, lead, arsenic, and phosphorous, is, to devise some 
means to escape their injurious influences. It has been sug- 
gested to us, as a means to this end, the construction of 
buildings with lofty ceilings and proper outlets, and the 
introduction of a bountiful supply of air, by means of a fan 
which would force upward and outward the noxious fumes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, 


Mentat Hyorne. By I. Ray, M. D. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1863. 


A notice of the publication of this book, soon followed by 
the receipt of a copy from the author, gave us much pleasure. 
The high authority of Dr. Ray upon the medical relations of 
mind, together with his eminent ability as a writer, have for 
many years led his friends to desire a popular treatise on 
this subject from his pen, and the present work had been long 
promised them. Although not offered as a systematic trea- 
tise, it is really quite as formal as was necessary to its purpose, 
and is as thorough and complete as could be desired. The 
important facts and laws of mental hygiene, and the practical 
suggestions drawn from them, are presented in that clear and 
attractive style which marks all the author’s writings. In 
spite of what we must refer to as a great and fundamental 
error in its theory, and one that is certain seriously to hinder 
its favorable reception by the public, the work can not but 
have a good degree of success. 

To one unacquainted with the history of philosophy, it 
must seem not a little strange that the study of the human 
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mind in its relations with the brain and organic life, is culti- 
vated only by a suspected few, and is quietly neglected or 
openly denounced by all others. Yet, so far as we know, 
it is not denied that, apart from its speculative bearings, the 
study of mind in the light of natural laws has yielded, and 
promises still to yield, the most important and beneficial 
results. It has greatly aided in the overthrow of the most 
servile dogmas and the basest superstitions, while its positive 
teachings all tend directly to enforce the highest moral truths. 
What, then, is the reason that this branch of science has been 
so little popular, and has so failed in its practical application! 

We believe that no explanation of the prejudice against 
cerebro-mental science can be found in its doctrines as now 
maintained, or the spirit in which they are generally advoca- 
ted. The leading men of its most extreme school, as H. 
Spencer, Bain, and Morell, while they seek in the mental 
phenomena only the laws of their evolution, co-existence and 
succession, do not pretend, as Dr. Ray does, that their method 
is the only true one, and that the data of consciousness are 
unworthy of either speculative or practical use. Even Buckle 
admitted that the laws of intelligence must be sought in the 
laws of mind and nature. But we are anticipating. It is to 
a recent period of history that we must look for the origin 
and fatal effects of the indefensible doctrines taught by Dr. 
Ray. 

In the great revival of letters and thought which marked 
the seventeenth century, it was seen that the foundation and 
methods of philosophical inquiry were radically defective. An 
attempt to construct them anew was made, from the side of 
physical science on the one hand, and from the data of meta- 
physics on the other. From each of these movements a flood 
of light was shed upon the two great practical concerns of 
man, government and religion. The first effect was destructive. 
Demolition had from necessity, perhaps, to precede construe- 
tion. To this the dogmas, the superstitions and the vested 
interests of twenty centuries opposed themselves with desper- 
ate energy. The results of the terrible struggle which 
followed, in revolutionary and religious wars, are themes of 
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the saddest pages of history. The success of these new modes 
of inquiry carried their pretensions to an unlimited extent. 
Each claimed exclusive right to the whole sphere of human 
knowledge, in which was included the ultimate problems of 
philosophy. Thus speculative thought finally culminated in 
pantheism, while atheism was the result reached by the par- 
tisans of physical science. 

Such were the opposite, but equally fatal, conclusions 
arrived at in the last century ; during the latter half of which, 
and the first years of the present, the difference between the 
Idealists and the Sensationalists was as wide and radical as 
possible. According to the former, pure reason is alone com- 
petent to explain all mysteries, and mind is the only real and 
all-containing existence. The outer world is one of illusion ; 
all material things are spectral and unreal. The opposing 
school held, on the contrary, that matter is the only real ex- 
istence, and mind merely its most sublimated form, governed 
by the same eternal and immutable laws. This material phi- 
losophy as applied to the subject of mind took the name of 
phrenology, whose primary doctrine was that the mental phe- 
nomena have their sole origin in the cerebral substance, upon 
the quantity and quality of which their character wholly de- 
pends. Each faculty of the metaphysicians, and many new 
ones representing the animal instincts, was thought to have a 
separate place in the brain, and to be capable ef acting inde- 
pendently of the others. Thus the moral and intellectual 
qualities of man were made simply the result of the combined 
action of these organs, according to fixed laws. The doctrines 
of free-will and moral responsibility were left entirely base- 
less, and all terms implying moral distinctions, as good and 
evil, justice and injustice, conscience, crime, became void of 
meaning. It followed, also, that the consciousness of an inde- 
pendent existence, the hope of a personal immortality, and 
the being of a personal deity must be fictitious, or at least 
incapable of proof. 

These fatal teachings were promptly attacked by nearly all 
the friends of morality and religion. The contest soon 
assumed upon both sides the worst features of party strife, 
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and became fierce and vindictive to the degree that only 
religious controversies can attain. Unfortunately, the theo 
logical and moral systems of the time were based upon theo 
ries quite as easily shown to be one-sided and indefensible as 
those of the phrenologists. Wielding such feeble and imper- 
fect weapons, the defenders of moral ideas were sorely pressed 
at all points, nor was the result decided in their favor until a 
new philosophy and a rational theology had supplied them 
with improved means of resistance. In this long and hard. 
fought battle was generated that deep distrust of the applica 
tion of the methods of natural science to the study of mind, 
which has come down to this day. 

Put, as we have before intimated, for this irreconcilable 
difference between scientific and speculative thought, there is 


no longer any excuse. The lesson of the present age, both of 
philosophy and positive science, is one of humility and con- 
fession. The search after ultimate causes, to which hereto 
fore the loftiest intellects have been mainly devoted, has, 
either tacitly or avowedly, been given up. Its objects are 


declared to be beyond the grasp of the human faculties. All 
the knowledge possible to man is relative or phenomenal, and 
the end of philosophy is only to prove that philosophy, in its 
ancient meaning, is inipossible. The study of the mental 
phenomena from the data of consciousness without reference 
to their origin, is now all that remains to metaphysics. But 
it is not only speculative thought that has abated its lofty 
pretensions, and recognized its narrow limits. This could 
not indeed be thought strange, after its labor of so many 
centuries without having advanced a single step towards its 
object. Scientific inquiry, also, whose contributions to 
human knowledge since the recent date when its methods 
were first formally applied have been so numerous and impor- 
tant, has already ceased to devote itself to the problems of 
philosophy. Its psychology, though studied from a physical 
instead of a mental stand-point, is still only a study of mind 
in its growth and development, and its analogies with life in 
general. It no longer declares the practicability of founding 
a moral science solely on natural laws, or denounces the 
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study of subjective states for that purpose. Both methods, 
although the results of each seem to exclude the other, are 
admitted to be legitimate within their proper sphere. On 
the one hand, man is conscious of a power within himself inde- 
pendent of natural laws, and superior to them. In this con- 
sciousness arises the sense of freedom of choice, and of moral 
responsibility. On the other hand, every material thing, 
down to the primary cell of his own organism, he sees under 
the control of law, excluding equally chance and will. Our 
consciousness then, and our perception of natural laws lead to 
directly opposite conclusions. But we are as unable to dis- 
credit either of these sources of knowledge as we are to recon- 
cile their testimony; and it only remains for us to refer this 
seeming contradiction to our limited powers of apprehension, 
and decide that both are alike worthy of confidence. There 
can be no other conclusion, for it is just as easy to prove log- 
ically that matter can not exist apart from mind, as that mind 
is impossible except as a product of matter. We. know 
nothing of either of these in their real existence, and nothing 
of the phenomena of either except through the other. This 
proves the absurdity of that speculation which refuses to pause 
within the narrow limits that bound the sphere of human 
thought. 

To such views of the relations of mind and nature as these, 
we regret to find that Dr. Ray has preferred the theories of a 
purely material philosophy on which to base his treatise. His 
doctrine is, that the mental phenomena have only one origin, 
the physical organization; whence it follows there can be 
but one mode of treating them, which is from the side of nat- 
ural laws. This is simply the doctrine of the old phrenolo- 
gists, and is, we think, fairly exploded and obsolete. Certainly 
it is not capable of positive proof, and only of the merest 
speculative belief. But even if it be satisfactory in a theoret- 
ical point of view, we must see at once the impossibility of 
its practical application. This is shown at the very beginning 
of Dr. Ray’s book, where he seeks to avoid the direct state- 
ment of a distrusted theory, and at the same time to disguise 
its practical absurdity. “In using the term mind,” says Dr. 
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Ray, “I shall employ it as a generic expression of the mental 
phenomena, without reference to their origin or nature.” Now 
it is so difficult even to think of the mental phenomena, as of 
any class of phenomena, without referring them to some cause 
or origin, that we can not conceive how the plan of treating 
of them thus apart in a popular essay could be for a moment 
seriously entertained. Not only must some origin of the men- 
tal manifestations be referred to by Dr. Ray, but if that be 
the material one a second must also be implied. For if the 
independent, personal ego of his reader be a fiction, and if 
indeed it be not able to control and change natural processes, 
then the assurance of Dr. Ray, that ‘we can so manage our 
minds as either to improve or impair them,” is false, and to 
try to learn how to do so is useless. In fact, the limitation of 
the meaning of “ mind” is departed from, and its double ori- 
gin recognized, in almost the next paragraphs. Thus, he says 
of the brain; “ Being the instrument of the mind, its condition 
must necessarily affect the mental manifestations.” Of 
course, the brain can not be conceived as the instrument of 
the mental manifestations, but as something which uses this 
instrument to produce them; i. e., the true mind, the 
unknown essence in which, conjointly with the brain, the 
mental phenomena have their source. Again, in defining the 
phrase mental hygiene, as “the art of preserving the health 
of the mind against all the incidents and influences calculated 
to deteriorate its qualities, impair its energies, or derange its 
movements,” the same distinction is made between mind 
and the phenomena which inhere in it. 

It is in the first chapter of the book that its exclusive 
and fatal theories are made most prominent. This chapter is 
on “Cerebral Conditions,” by which title itself the extreme 
doctrines of phrenology are virtually adopted. The chapter 
treats of the laws of heredity, of crime as due to defective 
cerebral endowment, and of moral and impulsive insanity. 
Certainly from what we know—or perhaps from what we do 
not know—of these subjects, they must be termed cerebro- 
mental conditions. Here is a specimen, however, of the 
manner in which Dr. Ray, while using common terms, inti- 
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mates a higher knowledge, disguised as the unity of the indi- 
vidual man. 

“Ts the development of the mind a result exclusively spirit- 
ual, or exclusively cerebral? When a person has grown 
wiser and better with ripening age, has the change been 
effected by increasing the delicacy of the organism, or by de- 
veloping the faculties independently of any such processes ? 
When the mental traits of the offspring resemble the parent’s, 
is it the physical or the spiritual Barges that has been trans- 
mitted? We know too little of the connection between mind 
and body to answer these questions very definitely. Each 
supposition is burdened with difficulties that indicate some 
radical defect in the common philosophy on this subject. It 
may be doubted if it is quite correct to consider the individ- 
ual as composed of two things essentially distinct both in ori- 
gin and nature, instead of regarding him as a being endowed 
with various powers which, though serving each a special 
purpose, form an harmonious whole—a single, individual 
man.” 


To the questions here asked, not only can we not reply de- 
finitely ; we have no answer at all to give. Of the mode of 
connection between mind and body, or whether the spiritual 
or mental element (Dr. Ray is so good as to humor our notion 
that there is a spiritual element) is transmitted by generation, 
we know, and can know, absolutely nothing. There is not 
only “some radical defect in the common philosophy on this 
subject,” but no philosophy is possible in regard to it. 


Our readers will, we are sure, pardon us for having devoted 
so much space to the theories merely of this book. Upon 
their truth or falsity depend not only, the science of mental 
medicine, actual and possible, but every established doctrine 
in law and morals. We have not forgotten that it was the 
office of Dr. Ray to present the mental phenomena in their 
relations to physiological laws. Yet it was not necessary 
or, we think, proper for him to substantially deny them any 
other relations, or to teach, directly, or indirectly, a philoso- 
phy of fatalism. That he has done this, the following para- 
graphs, written in justification of his doctrines, are alone 
sufficient to show. 
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“Tt may ibly be feared by those worthy people who 
find themselves beyond their depth the moment they leave 
the shore of time-honored opinions, that, in attributing so 
much as we have thus far to merely organic conditions—in 
making the mental so dependent on the physical—we thereby 
weaken the foundation of all moral distinction. As this ap- 
prehension may cause some distrust of the soundness of our 
principles, and so far impair the force of their hygienic appli- 
cation, it may be well to show how little support the popular 
views on this subject derive from true science end sound 
common sense. 


While people clearly recognize the infinite diversity of in- 
tellectual gifts, and would no more expect the fruits of genius 
and talent from them who had been denied by nature the 
slightest portion of either, than we should grapes from thorns 
or figs from thistles, they are in the habit of believing that, 
for all practical purposes, the moral endowments of men are 
equal. Not exactly that they are equally benevolent, equally 
honest, equally true to the 3 oe and the good, but that the 
might be if they chose. Mis ae the fallacies which lurk 
tates the specious terms, free will, free agency, they reach 
the conclusion that all men are equally responsible for their 
deviations from the line of moral rectitude. They never 
would think of saying to men, ‘ Here is poetry, here is phi- 
losophy, here is art; you have the capacity to excel in either; 
take your choice, and the world will hold you responsible for 
the result ;’ yet they do not see the absurdity of saying, ‘ Do 
good or do evil; be a saint or a sinner, a blessing or a curse 
to your race; you are a free agent, take your choice, and be 
rewarded or punished accordingly.’ But those cabalistic 
words, free will, free agency, which have been used, time out 
of mind, to dispel the difficulties of human responsibility, 
have now lost their force, and we are obliged to resort for 
light to the results of modern inquiry.” 


The portion of the first chapter most interesting to profes- 
sional readers is perhaps that in which the laws of heredity 
are discussed. Buckle’s strange doctrine, in the History of 
Civilization, that there is no proof of the transmission of either 
physical or mental tendencies, is here examined at some 
length by Dr. Ray. He gives a more precise statement of 
the law and its limitation than we have before seen, and 
shows its close analogy with the great law which, in the gen- 
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eration of all living beings, preserves the unity of species by a 
limit to variation. We quote upon this point. 


“The law which pervades the propagation of living beings, 
preserving the unity of the species, and setting bounds to ac- 
cidental or abnormal variations, is, that like produces like. 
Thus, through successive ages, the characters that mark the 
species are preserved, and the order and harmony of nature 
maintained. But a certain amount of variety is not inconsis- 
tent with harmony, and, therefore, individuals, while agreeing 
in all the characters of the species, are distinguished from one 
another by some obvious though subordinate traits of differ- 
ence. In animate objects, verfect identity is no more a part 
of Nature’s arrangements than unlimited variety. In every 
individual, therefore, we have two different orders of charac- 
ters; one which he possesses in common with all other indi- 
viduals of his species, and another which are peculiar to him- 
self or a few others. That the former are preserved by he- 
reditary transmission, of course, nobody doubts, and the fact 
shows the possibility, if it does not afford presumptive proof, 
that the latter are governed by the same law. Such, certainly, 
is the ordinary belief, as it regards the normal physical traits 
of family resemblance, but it is now contended that moral 
and intellectual qualities, and even diseases or tendencies to 
disease, are not so transmitted,—that when possessed by both 

arent and offepring, the coincidence is merely accidental.* 
his view of the subject seems to arise from a misconception 
of some of the conditions which attend the operation of the 
law. It is alleged that if it were one of the laws of genera- 
tion, that the traits in question are transmitted from parent 
to offspring, it ought to be a matter of more common occur- 
rence; whereas, instances of this kind of resemblance are 
reatly outnumbered by those of diversity. The general 
fact, certainly, is true, though not perhaps to the extent here 
implied, but it does not disprove this kind of hereditary trans- 
mission. It is no part of the doctrine that such transmission 
is uniform and universal. If it were, we should have equal 
reason to believe that resemblance of physical features, form, 
complexion, countenance, is also accidental, because fre- 
nently, in these respects, the child is quite unlike the parent. 
sidering the tendency of nature to infinite diversity in its 
works, the instances of resemblance that do occur, though 
bearing but a small proportion, perhaps, to those of a differ. 


*Buckle, T., History of Civilization, 1. 161 
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ent character, force us to conclude that the coincidence is 
not accidental, but the result of a general law. Constant, in- 
variable coincidence could not be expected, when we consider 
that hereditary transmission is under the control of a double 
law, whereby the type of the species as well as of the family is 
maintained. Even under the widest deviations from the normal 
type, there is ever a tendency to regain the original characters 
of the race. A trait which distinguishes two or three successive 
generations may be scarcely observed in the fourth, and 
finally be lost altogether. It may appear in one member of 
the family, and be absent from another. A trait which dis- 
tinguishes one generation may be entirdly wanting in the 
next, and reappear in the third. 

There is another reason, and a very efficient one, why the 
peculiarities of the parent should not be invariably transmit- 
ted to the offspring. The child has a double origin, drawing 
its family traits from two different sources. The manner in 
which the two parents are represented in the — is sub- 
ject to considerable diversity. The peculiar marks of one of 
them may greatly predominate over those of the other, and 
even exclude them altogether; or they may mingle together 
with some approach to equality. The parents themselves 
have inherited the traits of their progenitors, which may be 
more fully evolved in their offspring than in themselves, and 
thus the child is made to represent many individuals besides 
the immediate authors of its being. Thus it is, that the com- 
plete transmission of the peculiarities of the two parents is 
simply impossible; and the happy consequence of such exten- 
sive intermixture in the product of generation is, that pecu- 
liarities—especially those of a morbid or abnormal character 
—are finally absorbed in the characters that constitute the 
type of the species. 

Against the doctrine of the hereditary character of some 


diseases, it is ees that the legitimate effect of such an 


organic law would be to deteriorate the human constitution, 
until every trace of its original stamina shall have disappeared. 


Of course, the same disease is often seen in both parent and 
child, but this is regarded as only a casual coincidence. This 
objection is founded upon a very incorrect idea of the laws of 
hereditary transmission, as might be inferred from the state- 
ment at the close of the last paragraph. The transmission of 
disease is modified by the same class of agencies as the trans- 
mission of feature, or temperament, or complexion. We have 
no more right to expect that the insanity, or scrofula, or hare- 
lip of the parent should be transmitted to every one of his 
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children, than we have to expect that a prominent chin, or a 
large frame, or a dark complexion should be thus transmitted. 
The tendency, already spoken of, to regain the normal type 
after the most considerable deviations, is even more obvious 
in the case of disease and anomalous formation than in that 
of ordinary peculiarities. Besides, we are to recollect that it 
is not necessarily the disease which is transmitted, but only 
the predisposition to disease, and this, owing to some fortu- 
nate conjunction of circumstances, may never be developed 
into overt disease. Two brothers, for instance, may have in- 
herited a tendency to insanity. One is exposed to circum- 
stances that try the mental energies beyond the power of en- 
durance, and he becomes insane. The other pursues the 
voyage of life on a tranquil sea, with favoring gales, and thus 
avoids altogether the impending blow. rue, instances 
where the disease of the child has apparently been derived 
from the parent, may be perhaps outnumbered by those 
where there has obviously been no such transmission. But 
this would not help the objection, unless we alleged that the 
diseases in question had no other origin than that of hereditary 
transmission. They may be derived from the parent, or from 

encies that supervened subsequent to birth. These two 
different orders of fact are not incompatible, as all the analo- 
gies of nature show. To —_ the hereditary character of 
some diseases, merely because they are not always hereditary, 
is no better philosophy than it would be to believe that scar- 
latina, typhus, meni, glanders, are never contagious because 
by the side of cases which seem to have originated in conta- 
gion are many that can not be traced to this cause. 

That the soundness and vigor of the human constitution 
are greatly impaired by the hereditary transmission of disease 
can scarcely be doubted by those who have been much con- 
versant with the subject, and though any approach to thor- 
ough and universal deterioration Soe been avoided by that 
beneficent law whereby the normal type of the species prevails 
sooner or later, under favorable circumstances, over all casual 
deviations, yet the evil is serious and extensive enough, it 
might be supposed, to induce the wise and prudent, if no 
others, to avoid the causes which produce it. 

Let us, however, avoid the common error of supposing that 
under the law of hereditary transmission the abnormal trait 
of the parent, and that only, is exactly repeated in the off- 
we. The only essential element of the hereditary act is 

efect, deterioration, or vitiated quality of the brain. What 
phasis it may finally assume, depends on conditions beyond 
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the reach of our knowledge. We might as well expect to see 
the eyes or the nose, the figure or the motions of either parent 
transmitted with the exactest likeness to all the offspring, as 
to suppose that an hereditary disease must necessarily be 
transmitted fully formed, with all the incidents and conditions 
which it possessed in the parent. And yet in the case of 
mental disease, the current philosophy can recognize the evi- 
dence of transmission in no shape less demonstrative than de- 
lusion or raving. Contrary to all analogy and contrary to all 
fact, it supposes that the hereditary affection must appear in 
the offspring in precisely the same degree of intensity which 
it had in the parent. If the son is stricken down with raving 
mania, like his father before him, then the relation of cause 
and effect is obvious enough; but if, on the contrary, the for- 
mer exhibits only oateneelnn outbreaks of — remark- 
able inequalities of spirit and disposition, irrelevant and inap- 
propriate conduct, strange and unaccountable impulses, 
nothing of this kind is charged to the parental infirmity. Such 
views are not warranted by the present state of our knowl. 
edge respecting the hereditary transmission of disease.” 

We doubt, however, whether it is proved, as Dr. Ray states 
in a following paragraph, that the physiological law by which 
like produces like “depends upon this condition, that the 
parents shall not be nearly allied by blood.” The facts from 
which this is inferred are derived from experiments on the 
domestic animals. In man, it is admitted, the evil effects of 
family intermarriage are less obvious. But although close 
breeding in animals is no doubt often followed by deteriora- 
tion, yet, on the other hand, it is known that the best speci- 
mens of cattle and horses are produced by this process, con- 
tinued through many generations. The only certain inference 
from the facts submitted is, in our opinion, that individual 
peculiarities be¢ome more strongly marked by close-breeding. 
As almost all families have some morbid tendency which 
might be increased by marriage between its members, may 
not this sufticiently explain many cases which seem to favor 
the doctrine of Dr. Ray? 

The chapters on physical and mental influences, and those 
on the practices of the times, and the tendency of disease in 
their relations to mental hygiene, are full of important prac- 
tical teaching, set forth in the clearest and most impressive 
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manner. Aside from the one fatal doctrine, so persistently 
urged as that even if true it must perplex and deter the 
reader, we can only speak in terms of unqualified admiration 
of the whole book. As it is, we confess to a feeling of impa- 
tience that so much matter of the highest importance to the 
welfare of community should be deprived of its practical 
value by a union with the false philosophy of a past age. 


SUMMARY. 


Eastern Lunatic Asytum, Virernta.—In September last 
Dr. John P. Gray, Superintendent of the New York State 
Lunatic Asylum, was ordered by the President of the United 
States, to proceed to Fortress Monroe, to investigate the 
alleged insanity of a person who was under sentence of death 
for shooting an officer of the army. (The result of this inves- 
tigation is given in the present number of the JourNnat.) 

When through with this duty, Maj. Gen. Foster, com- 
manding the department, requested Dr. Gray to remain a day 
or two and visit and examine the Eastern Lunatic Asylum of 
Virginia, at Williamsburgh, and report to him its condition and 
wants, and advise with the officers in charge upon any points 
which want of experience left them inefficient in, and recom- 
mend such changes or improvements, if any suggested them- 
selves, as might enable them to discharge their duties more 
efficiently, and conduct the institution with due economy, 
and, at the same time, secure the greatest possible comfort to 
the unfortunate inmates which the means at disposal would 
admit of. 

Dr. Gray complied with Maj. Gen. Foster’s request, and 
subsequently embodied in a letter to the New York Times of 
October 31st, the impressions received during this visit. We 
present our readers with several extracts from this letter: 
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“T remained and visited the Asylum with Gen. Foster and 
Staff, and while there, received from Col. Robert M. West, 
commanding the post, and Dr. John D. Weaver, First Penn- 
sylvania Artillery, | gg in charge, all the data in their 
possession in regard to the institution, since it has been under 
the care of the military forces. These data Col. West subse- 

uently communicated more fully in writing, that I might be 
- the better able to respond satisfactorily to the request of Gen. 
Foster. 
“Tt seems not improper to make some of the facts elicited 
ublic. There are probably few instances where a Command- 
ing-General of an army has among his responsibilities the 
care of a large hospital for the insane. 

“May 5, 1862, the battle of Williamsburgh was fought. 
Soon afterward, the accomplished Superintendent of the 
Asylum, Dr. Galt, committed suicide. There were then in 
the institution nearly 300 patients. Those insane people were 
without medical supervision or support, and Gen. McClellan 
ordered Dr. Thompson, of Illinois, in charge, and all needful 
supplies were furnished. InJune, Dr. Thompson was relieved 
the appointment of Dr. G. F. Watson by Gov. 

is arrangement continued until the withdrawal of the 
United States Army from in front of Richmond, when Dr. 
Watson retired. 

“ On the 20th of August, 1862, Assistant Surgeon P. Wager, 
of the Fifth Pennsylvania Cavalry, was placed in charge, and 
from that time the Asylum has been under the care of the 
Government. 

“There were then in the Asylum 252 patients, and 42 offi- 
cers, attendants, and servants. Since that period, 5 patients 
have been admitted and 61 have been discharged and died, 
leaving a population of 238. 


“The Asylum is among the oldest in the country. The 

ounds are quite spacious, nicely laid out and sennanaaia well 
ary The buildings commodions and in fair repair. The 
house was scrupulously clean, the patients seemed orderly 
and well cared for, and there was everywhere a general air 
of quiet and comfort. The present physician, Dr. Weaver, 
is aman of modest and pleasant sles, evidently of good 
executive gone and stated by Col. West to be a man of 
fair abilities, an in an eminent degree of those 
kindly qualities of mind and heart fitting him for such a station. 

“The matron and some other officers and their attendants, 
to their praise, remained faithful to their posts, and are dis- 
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charging their duties without reward further than food and 
clothing. 

“A parcel of land belonging to the institution is cultivated 
by the servants and some of the patients, and yields a reason- 
mi supply of Summer vegetables. Fish and oysters, in their 
season, are also easily obtained from York River. For all 
other supplies there is no dependence other than the munifi- 
cence of the United States Government. The army rations 
are furnished, consisting of fresh and salt beef, pork, flour, 
beans, rice, hominy, coffee, tea, sugar, potatoes, dessicated 
vegetables, dried fruit, salt, vinegar, soap and candles. Fuel, 
clothing, bedding, furniture, are also supplied. 

“ The United Btates Sanitary Commission, with its univer- 
sal charity, has furnished from its stores such needed comforts 
as have been beyond the reach of the Government, and a 
number of philanthropic persons from the north have contrib- 
uted both moral and material aid. 

“These military officers—men of war—surrounded by ene- 
mies of the Government—the institution on the outward line 
of occupation—these insane people the relatives and friends 
of these enemies—assume and carry out these duties in a 
spirit which would put to shame that ordinary charity which 
contents itself in giving from abundance without doing. 

“Col. West, in his report, says: “There is abundance of 
heartfelt sympathy, but a difficulty in manifesting it in a way 
to be appreciated and felt. There is also abundant willingness 
to care and do, yet a deficiency in knowledge of how our 
efforts should be directed. Time and experience, we hope, 
however, will enable us to labor more effectually to ameliorate 
the condition of these ‘ unfortunates’ until a civil management 
can be inaugurated and maintained. 

“ My personal intercourse and observations enable me to 
verify fully the fact that the institution is conducted in the 
gentle and christian spirit of this declaration. 

“ That the United States authorities should assume the sup- 
port of such an institution, and the military officers thus 
cheerfully take upon themselves the additional labors and 
anxieties necessarily incumbent, reflects the highest credit on 
the humanity and munificence of the Government and the 
character of the military.” 


West Virorsia Hosrrrat ror Insane.—The name of 
Weston Asylum has been changed by the State Legislature 
to “ West Virginia Hospital for the Insane,” and James A. 
Hall, M. D., has been appointed the medical superintendent. 
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Dr. Hall enters upon his new duties with an experience ac- 
quired in the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. 


Western Lunatic Asytum or Kentucky.—This asylum 
was destroyed by fire in the autumn of 1860. It has since 
been rebuilt and was opened for partial occupancy on the 15th 
of last November. The present building is said to be one 
of the best in the West, with the most recent and approved 
methods of warming and ventilation. Dr. James Rodman 
has been in charge as Superintendent since June Ist. 


Insane Asytum, East Portianp, Orrcon.—This asylum 
was opened during the past year. Dr. A. M. Loryea is the 
Resident Physician. 


Asytums For InesriatTes.—The Asylum for Inebriates, at 
Binghamton, is to be opened during the ensuing month. The 
applicants for admission are said to number by thousands, 
while the accommodations are sufficient for a few hundreds 
only. And now that this experiment is fairly inaugurated, 
for attempting the cure of inebriety, there arises the impor- 
tant question of the forcible detention of the patient in the 
institution. We presume it is not proposed to hold the victim 
of intemperance against his will and without legal authority, 
as this would infringe upon the rights of the citizen and open 
the door to grave social abuses; neither can he be permitted 
to leave at his own pleasure, for this would defeat the very 
purpose for which the establishment was formed. A residence 
of a few weeks or months would simply prepare him to enter 
with greater zest upon the gratification of his appetites. Ex- 
perience teaches us that years of abstinence, and the long- 
continued practice of self-control are required to eradicate 
confirmed habits of intemperance. Even in the opinion of 
those who consider inebriety a form of mental disorder, a 
total mental and physical evolution is necessary to reformation. 
We are not of those who regard intemperance as a disease, 
neither do we consider it a crime, in the legal definition o1 
that term. Its victim should not be sent to the insane hospi- 
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charging their duties without reward further than food and 
clothing. 

“A ied of land belonging to the institution is cultivated 
by the servants and some of the patients, and yields a reason- 
able supply of Summer vegetables. Fish and oysters, in their 
season, are also easily obtained from York River. For all 
other supplies there is no dependence other than the munifi- 
cence of the United States Government. The army rations 
are furnished, consisting of fresh and salt beef, pork, flour, 
beans, rice, hominy, coffee, tea, sugar, potatoes, dessicated 
vegetables, dried fruit, salt, vinegar, soap and candles. Fuel, 
clothing, bedding, furniture, are also supplied. 

“ The United Btates Sanitary Commission, with its univer- 
sal charity, has furnished from its stores such needed comforts 
as have been beyond the reach of the Government, and a 
number of philanthropic persons from the north have contrib- 
uted both moral and material aid. 

“These military officers—men of war—surrounded by ene- 
mies of the Government—the institution on the outward line 
of occupation—these insane people the relatives and friends 
of these enemies—assume and carry out these duties in a 
spirit which would put to shame that ordinary charity which 
contents itself in giving from abundance without doing. 

“ Col. West, in his report, says: “There is abundance of 
heartfelt sympathy, but a difficulty in manifesting it in a way 
to be appreciated and felt. There is also abundant willingness 
to care and do, yet a deficiency in knowledge of how our 
efforts should be directed. Time and experience, we hope, 
however, will enable us to labor more effectually to ameliorate 
the condition of these ‘ unfortunates’ until a civil management 
can be inaugurated and maintained. 

“ My personal intercourse and observations enable me to 
verify fully the fact that the institution is conducted in the 
gentle and christian spirit of this declaration. 

“ That the United States authorities should assume the sup- 
port of such an institution, and the military officers thus 
cheerfully take _— themselves the additional labors and 
anxieties necessarily incumbent, reflects the highest credit on 
the humanity and munificence of the Government and the 
character of the military.” 


West Virornia Hosrrrat ror Tue Insane.—The name of 
Weston Asylum has been changed by the State Legislature 
to “ West Virginia Hospital for the Insane,” and James A. 
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Dr. Hall enters upon his new duties with an experience ac- 
quired in the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. 


Western Lunatic Asytum or Kentucxy.—This asylum 
was destroyed by fire in the autumn of 1860. It has since 
been rebuilt and was opened for partial occupancy on the 15th 
of last November. The present building is said to be one 
of the best in the West, with the most recent and approved 
methods of warming and ventilation. Dr. James Rodman 
has been in charge as Superintendent since June Ist. 


Insane Asytvum, East Porttanp, Orecon.—This asylum 
was opened during the past year. Dr. A. M. Loryea is the 
Resident Physician. 


Asytums For Inesriatres.—The Asylum for Inebriates, at 
Binghamton, is to be opened during the ensuing month. The 
applicants for admission are said to number by thousands, 


while the accommodations are sufficient for a few hundreds 
only. And now that this experiment is fairly inaugurated, 
for attempting the cure of inebriety, there arises the impor- 
tant question of the forcible detention of the patient in the 
institution. We presume it is not proposed to hold the victim 
of intemperance against his will and without legal authority, 
as this would infringe upon the rights of the citizen and open 
the door to grave social abuses; neither can he be permitted 
to leave at his own pleasure, for this would defeat the very 
purpose for which the establishment was formed. A residence 
of a few weeks or months would simply prepare him to enter 
with greater zest upon the gratification of his appetites. Ex- 
perience teaches us that years of abstinence, and the long- 
continued practice of self-control are required to eradicate 
confirmed habits of intemperance. Even in the opinion of 
those who consider inebriety a form of mental disorder, a 
total mental and physical evolution is necessary to reformation. 
We are not of those who regard intemperance as a disease, 
neither do we consider it a crime, in the legal definition o1 
that term. Its victim should not be sent to the insane hospi- 
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tal or incarcerated in a criminal institution. Intemperance 
is simply a vice, requiring reformatory treatment, and to this 
end compulsory detention in an asylum is essential. In the 
present state of the law this measure can not be enforced— 
and some carefully guarded legal statute must be devised by 
the Legislature of the State, by which the patient shall first 
be properly committed to the Asylum, and then his detention 
be ensured until such time as the Managers may deem it safe 
and advisable to grant a discharge. 


In connection with the Asylum at Binghamton, it gives us 
pleasure to refer to a recent undertaking in Boston, for the 
relief of intemperate women of the higher classes. The object 
is set forth in the following notice from the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal : 


“Rerreat For Inremperate Women.—The necessity of 
making some = provision for the victims of intemperance, 
partly for the benefit of the individual and partly for that of 
the community, is beginning to attract general attention, and 
the subject in its various bearin bas been brought before 
the Massachusetts State Board of Commissioners on Insanity, 
as among the matters deserving their serious consideration. 

“Aside from the question of establishing a public asylum for 
inebriates, the advantages of which would be more naturally 
confined to the middle and lower classes, it appears that there 
is as yet in New England no place of refuge for intemperate 
women of good social position except the public and private 
lunatic asylums, which are unfitted, in the almost unanimous 
opinion of their Superintendents, for the reception of such 
cases; at many asylums, indeed, admittance being refused to 
them, alike in justice to the other patients and to the inebri- 
ates themselves. The number of applications at the New 
York General Asylum at Binghamton far exceeds the possible 
capacity of the building, while the Washingtonian Home in 
Boston, whose influence for good is already so extended, is 
for men alone. 

“In accordance with this apparent want, arrangements have 
been made by which there will be afforded to a limited num- 


ber of self-indulgent women, whether addicted to opiates or 
stimulants, the necessary elements for their cure; namely, 
voluntary seclusion from temptation, the strictest privacy if 
desired, a location in the immediate vicinity of the city, and 
yet unrivalled for purity of atmosphere and beauty of scenery. 
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The house selected for the pu is one constructed with 
especial reference to a comfortable residence during the win- 
ter ; attendants will be provided of unexceptionable character, 
and but few patients wil at present be received. For further 
information application may be made to the Secretary of the 
Commission, Dr. H. R. Storer, at Hotel Pelham, Boston; the 
other members of the Board being Hon. Josiah Quincey, Jr., 
of Boston, and Dr. Alfred Hitchcock, of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil, of Fitchburg. It may be stated that the step now taken 
has the cordial approval and endorsemeut of His Excellency, 
Gov. Andrew, J aa Hoar, of the Supreme Court, Drs. James 
Jackson, Jacob Bigelow, John Jeffries, H. I. Bowditch, J. 
Mason Warren, Tyler of the Asylum at Somerville, Jarvis, 
of Dorchester, and other of our more prominent citizens,” 


Discuarce or Ixsane Soiprers.—We are happy to notice 
that, amid the manifold duties of the Surgeon General’s office, 
the interests of the insane soldier are not overlooked. An 
important circular recently issued by Acting Surgeon General 
Barnes, forbids the discharge of insane soldiers on Surgeon’s 
Certificate of Disability, and calls attention to paragraph 169, 
Revised U. 8. Regulations, and section II, General Orders No. 
98, dated Head-quarters of the Army, Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice, November 13, 1861, in regard to the disposition to be 
made of “insane soldiers.” The practice of discharging in- 
sane men from the service on surgeon’s certificate of disability 
had become widely prevalent in the army, and although pro- 
bably originating in ignorance of existing regulations, was 
none the less deplorable in its consequences. 


To rue Commirree on Lunacy Laws.—We have received 
the following communication from Dr. Ray, with the request 
that it should appear in the Jovurnat. We trust that the 
committee will not lose sight of the obligations imposed upon 
them by the Association. The subject is one of great impor- 
tance, as tending eventually to a uniform system of laws on 
lunacy throughout the various States of the Union. 


“The Chairman of the Committee — at the last ses- 


sion of the Association of Superintendents, on the laws rela- 
ting to insanity, in the various States of the Union, regrets 
that he has received reports from only a few of the members 
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of the committee, and that some of those are entirely silent 
on some of the prescribed points. Unless the members report 
at an early day it will be impossible for the chairman to per- 
form his part of the work in season for the next meeting. 
“Those from whom reports have been received are Drs. 
Butler, Fonerden, Curwen, Woodburn, McFarland, Patterson, 
Chipley and Harlow. I. R.” 


Bioop Sweatine Generar Parests.—Dr. Severs in the 
Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie, vol. xx, part 1, gives 
an account of two cases of General Paresis, in the latter stages 
of which was observed the curious phenomenon of blood 
sweating about the face. 1n these cases of long standing, and 
in which the power of articulation was nearly or quite lost, 
and the muscular paralysis complete, there were observed a 
great multitude of coagulated blood drops about the face, as 
though the countenance had been sprinkled with blood. 
After these had been wiped away, they again reappeared 
after about two hours, giving the face an appearance such as 
it would present if pricked all over with a fine needle. The 
face was made red by these blood spots. At the same time 
the temperature of the head was increased, the pulse 120 and 
weak. After two days this curious symptom disappeared, 
and only in a few places where the sweating and blood stains 
had been most extensive, a few rose-colored spots could be 
found. The post-mortem appearances in these cases were such 
as are frequently found in this disease, and the membranes 
of the brain and spinal chord were discolored in spots, as by 
a similar blood effusion. 


Tue Jovrnat or Psycnotocican is a matter 
of profound regret, now when Psychological Medicine is be- 
ginning to receive the attention which its importance demands, 
that the journal which has been first and foremost in England 
to bring about this desirable result by its long and ably sus- 
tained advocacy of the interests of our specialty, should be 
discontinued. The Journal of Psychological Medicine, estab- 
lished by Dr. Forses Wuystow in 1848, ceased to exist with 
the number for October last. Of the cause of its discontinu- 
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ance we are not informed. It is rumored that the Journal is 
to be revived at a future period nnder the auspices of another 
publisher. We may therefore indulge the hope that the fol- 
lowing graceful adien from Dr. Winstow to his readers may 
not prove a “long farewell.” 


“ With this number of the “ Journal of Psychological Med 
icine” I resign the editorial baton. The questions as to its 
amalgamation with another magazine, or its subsequent reap- 
pearance in a somewhat different form, are reserved for future 
consideration. 

“For sixteen years I have edited this Journal. It was estab- 
lished by myself in January, 1848. As it was the first peri- 
odical work exclusively devoted to the discussion of medico- 
psychological literature published in this country, my readers 
will easily appreciate the many difficulties with which I had 
to contend at the early period of its existence, and the grave 
and responsible duties that devolved upon me, during at least 
the first few years of my editorial career. 

“Until within a recent period the sole management of this 
Journal was in my own hands. For ten years I discharged 
the onerous functions of editor, sub-editor, writing many of 
the original articles and reviews, revising the original articles 
forwarded for insertion, correcting the proof-sheets, and per- 
sonally superintending all the —— mechanical arrange- 
ments of the press. If this had not been to me a labor of love 
I never should have been able, with my other numerous and 
anxious engagements, to have undergone for so many years 
this serious amount of mental work with impunity. 

‘In 1858 I found it necessary, in consequence of - in- 
creasing professional engagements, to appoint a sub-editor. 
For this responsible position I was fortunate in being able to 
secure the literary services of Mr. J. N. Radcliffe, who, as all 
my readers as well as myself can testify, has discharged his 
duties with great ability. 

“ Before bidding a final editorial adieu, I desire to proffer 
my warm and sincere thanks to the many learned contributors 
nt have, from the commencement of this Journal, rendered 


me most invaluable literary assistance ; and of the generous 
and liberal a ag I have, almost without an exception, re- 


ceived from the public and medical press of this country, I 
can not speak in terms sufficiently expressive of my gratitude. 

“If in the course of my editorial reign anything has been 
inadvertently said in this Journal to give pain or annoyance 
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of the committee, and that some of those are entirely silent 
on some of the prescribed points. Unless the members report 
at an early day it will be impossible for the chairman to per- 
form his part of the work in season for the next meeting. 
“Those from whom reports have been received are Drs. 
Butler, Fonerden, Curwen, Woodburn, McFarland, Patterson, 
Chipley and Harlow. I. R.” 


Bioop Sweatine Generar Parests.—Dr. Srveres in the 
Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie, vol. xx, part 1, gives 
an account of two cases of General Paresis, in the latter stages 
of which was observed the curious phenomenon of blood 
sweating about the face. 1n these cases of long standing, and 
in which the power of articulation was nearly or quite lost, 
and the muscular paralysis complete, there were observed a 
great multitude of coagulated blood drops about the face, as 
though the countenance had been sprinkled with blood. 
After these had been wiped away, they again reappeared 
after about two hours, giving the face an appearance such as 
it would present if pricked all over with a fine needle. The 
face was made red by these blood spots. At the same time 
the temperature of the head was increased, the pulse 120 and 
weak. After two days this curious symptom disappeared, 
and only in a few places where the sweating and blood stains 
had been most extensive, a few rose-colored spots could be 
found. The post-mortem appearances in these cases were such 
as are frequently found in this disease, and the membranes 
of the brain and spinal chord were discolored in spots, as by 
a similar blood effusion. 


Tur Jovrnar or Psycuorogican is a matter 
of profound regret, now when Psychological Medicine is be- 
ginning to receive the attention which its importance demands, 
that the journal which has been first and foremost in England 
to bring about this desirable result by its long and ably sus- 
tained advocacy of the interests of our specialty, should be 
discontinued. The Journal of Psychological Medicine, estab- 
lished by Dr. Fornes Wixstow in 1848, ceased to exist with 
the number for October last. Of the cause of its discontinn- 
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ance we are not informed. It is rumored that the Journal is 
to be revived at a future period nnder the auspices of another 
publisher. We may therefore indulge the hope that the fol- 
lowing graceful adien from Dr. Wiystow to his readers may 
not prove a “long farewell.” 


“With this number of the “ Journal of Psychological Med. 
icine” I resign the editorial baton. The questions as to its 
amalgamation with another magazine, or its subsequent reap- 
pearance in a somewhat different form, are reserved for future 
consideration. 

“For sixteen years I have edited this Journal. It was estab- 
lished by myself in January, 1848. As it was the first peri- 
odical work exclusively devoted to the discussion of medico- 
psychological literature published in this country, my readers 
will easily appreciate the many difficulties with which I had 
to contend at the early period of its existence, and the grave 
and responsible duties that devolved upon me, during at least 
the first few years of my editorial career. 

“Until within a recent period the sole management of this 
Journal was in my own hands. For ten years I discharged 
the onerous functions of editor, sub-editor, writing many of 
the original articles and reviews, revising the original articles 
forwarded for insertion, correcting the proof-sheets, and per- 
sonally superintending all the complex mechanical arrange- 
ments of the press. If this had not been to me a labor of love 
I never should have been able, with my other numerous and 
anxious engagements, to have undergone for so many years 
this serious amount of mental work with impunity. 

“Tn 1858 I found it necessary, in consequence of my in- 
creasing professional en ments, to appoint a sub-editor. 
For this responsible position I was fortunate in being able to 
secure the literary services of Mr. J. N. Radcliffe, who, as all 
my readers as well as myself can testify, has discharged his 
duties with great ability. 

“ Before bidding a final editorial adieu, I desire to proffer 
my warm and sincere thanks to the many learned contributors 
who have, from the commencement of this Journal, rendered 
me most invaluable literary assistance; and of the generous 
and liberal support I have, almost without an exception, re- 
ceived from the public and medical press of this country, I 
can not speak in terms sufficiently expressive of my gratitude. 

“If in the course of my editorial reign anything has been 
inadvertently said in this Journal to give pain or annoyance 
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to any person, I now desire, in the most unqualified terms, to 
express my regret. 

“T have, during the whole period of my connection with this 
periodical, endeavored to act kindly and conscientious 
towards all parties—studiously, as far as was consistent with 
just criticisms, avoiding all personalities. 

“Some of my readers may, however, conceive that criticisms 
which these pages have set forth have occasionally been harsh 
or even unjust. I do not wish it to be inferred that observa- 
tions have not occurred in some of the articles which it would 
have been better to have left unsaid. 

“T have no desire to refer to this Journal as a standard of 
critical perfection, or to claim for myself, as its editor, an ex- 
emption from the ordinary frailties that are, alas! so closely 
interwoven with poor human nature. 

“Errors have no doubt been committed that I regret, and 
remarks made which I would willingly (if it were in my 
power) expunge ; but— 

‘To err is human, to forgive divine.’ 


“It would be egotistical for me to speak of the increased 
interest that has been awakened in all medico-psychological 
questions by the establishment of a 
of Psychological Medicine, and the publication within the 
last ten years of numerous works on the subject of psychology 
in relation to the science and practice of medicine ;) or of the 
enlightened progress made in the treatment of the insane, 
arising out of a more scientific appreciation of the great prin- 
ciples of mental and cerebral pathology. 

“The relation between these matters and the publication 
for sixteen years of this work must be left to the judgment of 
unbiassed minds and the testimony of disinterested persons. 

“Tn conclusion, I wish to intimate to my numerous readers 
and subscribers that immediate steps will be taken to bind up 
the first and second series of this Journal, now embracing 
sixteen closely-printed volumes. 

“It is also my intention to prepare for speedy publication a 
copious index of both series, in one octavo volume. This will 
be found invaluable to all who already possess copies of the 
work, and will also be highly useful to those, unconnected 
with the medical profession, engaged in the study of this 
deeply-interesting and important branch of philosophical 


inquiry. 
“FORBES WINSLOW.” 
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of Leicester, Mass., for- 
merly Superintendent of Bloomingdale Asylum, New York, 
has been appointed Professor of Materia Medica, Hygeine and 
Psychological Medicine, in the Berkshire (Mass.) Medical 
College. 

The medical faculty of Harvard University have the credit 
of being the first in this country to make mental disease a 
part of the course of study. With them, however, it was but 
a partial measure, inasmuch as attendance upon the lectures 
delivered by Dr. Tyler of Somerville, was optional with the 
student, and not essential to the conferment of his degree. 
There was moreover no elinical instruction in the wards of 
an Asylum, and thus the teachings of the lecture-room were 
of little real benefit. 

The special morbid constitution of the present period dis- 
poses to the neuroses of which insanity may be said to be the 
culmination. No less true is it that this, the most formidable 
disease of its class, is increasing in the community, and that 
this tendency will continue until a new epoch ushers in some 
other constitutional diathesis. Asylums are not multiplied 
with sufficient rapidity to meet the wants of the insane, and 
more effective measures than those hitherto applied, are ne- 
cessary to arrest the developement of mental affections. 

To this end it is essential that the general practioner of med- 
icine should possess a knowledge of mental disease. It is 
under his eye that the incubative stage is initiated, and it is 
precisely here that judicious moral and medical treatment 
may accomplish the greatest good. On the other hand, at 
this point, false diagnosis and erroneous treatment will entail 
an aggravation of the malady and often astate of incurability. 

For the better education of the medical mind on this sub- 
ject we must look to the action of our medical schools and to 
clinical instruction in the wards of hospitals for the insane. 


Fractore or tae iw A Lunatic wrrnovur any Symp- 
toms.—A lunatic had been much beaten about the head by 
a brother madman, fracturing his skull in several places. 
After the immediate effects of the concussion had passed off, 
he appeared as well as usual, ate his dinner, and remained in 
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his usual health for some weeks, when he died, ap arently 
from disease, quite unconnected with the injury. The speci- 
men was exhibited to the Pathological Society of London, by 
Dr. Wilks, to illustrate the fact of lunatics being less suscep- 
tible of impression than sane persons.—JMMedical Times and 


Gazette, Nov. 14. 


Dierrauis THE TREATMENT OF Insanrry.—In an inter- 
esting article upon the use of Digitalis in the treatment of 
Insanity, the author, Dr. Roserrson, Editor of the Journal 
of Mental Science, remarks as follows : 


“T have, during the last year and a half, exhibited digitalis 
in the form of the tincture in twenty to thirty cases of man- 
iacal excitement, recent and chronic, with varying results. 

“ First, as to the failures. In three recent cases of mania 
depending on uterine excitement, two in young girls and one 
at the change of life, I steadily pressed the use of the drug 
until its poisonous effects, as shown in sickness and vomiting 
and intermittent pulse, were produced. The dose given was, 
in each case, half. adrachm of the tincture three times a day. 
The result was simply that the patients when very sick were 
quiet, and that so soon as nausea passed off the excitement 
returned. Again, in two severe cases of recurrent mania, I 
only produced sickness and depression of the pulse, and no 
amendment of the mental symptoms followed this psycho- 
logical action of the remedy. 

“On the other hand, my success with this drug in cases of 
general paresis, in the second stage, that of mental alienation 
with symptoms of maniacal excitement, (and in which so often 
in private practice, aid is sought pending the patient’s removal 
to an asylum,) leads me to regard its action in controllin 
cerebral excitement as quite specific. 1 have, of course, had 
my share at Hayward’s Heath of these troublesome cases— 
and how noisy and wearying they are, every asylum physician 
knows to his cost—and they have ceased to give any trouble 
under the calming action of digitalis. 

“Tt is with these cases of general paresis, in the stage of 
mental alienation with maniacal excitement, that the assaults 
and injuries in asylums (which from time to time unfortunately 
occur) arise. There is such a reckless violence present, on 
which no moral or physical obstacles make the slightest im- 


pression, and this stage lasts so many weeks, if not months, 
that any remedy at all capable of controlling this state of 
things deserves a most careful trial. And such a remedy I 
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believe we possess in digitalis, continued steadily day by day, 
while the tendency to excitement lasts, in half-drachm doses 
two or three times a day, or oftener. 

“It acts in every case of the kind in which I have given it 
as a specific, calming the excitement, and enabling the patient 
to - without wear or irritation through this stage of the 
malady. Its action has been to steady the pulse, and thus 
apparently to supply the brain better with blood, and so to 
obviate the tendency then existing to effusion of serum, conse- 
Fy on the inflammatory process going on, as we believe, in 
this stage of the disease in the arachnoid and pia mater. 
The researches of Wedl, quoted by Dr. Salomon in his able 
paper on general paresis, are conclusive as to the inflammatory 
process present in this stage of the disease. 

“In such circumstances the only visible result is mental 
quiet, and the action of the drug appears to be that of a cere- 
bro-spinal narcotic. The functions of the stomach and bowels 
are not affected by its use; the appetite rather seems to im- 
prove. The pulse often remains unaffected for weeks under 
the use of half-drachm doses, and the only result is the specific 
action on the cerebral excitement. I have often found one 


day’s intermission of the medicine bring on all previous symp- 
x 


toms of excitement. 

“T have also continued for many weeks with benefit to ad- 
minister halt-drachm doses of the tincture of digitalis in cases 
of chronic mania, with noisy and destructive habits. I have 
at this moment two such cases under treatment. In one, the 
irritation is evidently depending on impending paralysis. 

“There is a third form of insanity—mania with phthisis 
(not unfrequent in private practice also,) in which I have found 
the occasional use of the tincture of digitalis of great benefit.” 


On tHe Minvre Srevcrvre or toe Grey Martrer or THE 
Convo.utions oF THE The so called granular mat- 
ter,” says Lionel Beale, “ or ular matrix, which is de- 
scribed as existing in considerable quantity in the grey matter 
around the cells and between the fibres, results from the disin- 
tegrationof the finest nerve fibres and cells, for in the speci- 
mens I have prepared, the tissue intervening between the 
cells is seen to be composed entirely of nerve fibres. The 
majority of these fibres are not more than the 1-100.000th 
of an inch in diameter. The slightest displacement of the 
thin glass covering the specimen will often destroy these 
delicate fibres.” 

The author says that he has succeeded in demo 
the connection between the nerve cells and fibres in the grey 
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matter of the convolutions, and in other parts of the mamma- 
lian brain. In many instances, one thick fibre is con- 
tinuous with one or the other extremity of the cell, while from 
its opposite portion from three to six or eight thinner fibres 
diverge in a direction onwards and outwards. This arrange- 
ment is particularly distinct in the grey matter of the sheep’s 
brain. The broad extremities of the cells for the most part 
are directed towards the white matter of the hemisphere. 
The cells have no cell-wall, and the matter of which the fibre 
is composed is continuous with that of which the outer part 
of the “cell” consists. 

It has been stated that nerve cells do not exist in the 
white matter; but the author has found that numerous cells 
were present in this tissue for the distance of perhaps the 
sixth of an inch or more beneath the grey matter. 

The numerons nerve cells of the grey matter are all con- 
nected or give origin to at least two fibres. 

It is probable that the cells of the grey matter of the con- 
volutions are connected together; but in the adult the cells 
are not often connected in those cells which are situated near 
to them. 

There is no reason for supposing that the nerve-cells here 
or elsewhere influence any nerve-fibres, save those which are 
structurally continuous with them.—Dublin Med. Press. 


Insane Asytums ry Rvssta.—lIn all the general hospitals in 
the different provinces of the empire, there is a department 
for the treatment of insanity. The number of beds varies 
from 15 to 100. 

Moscow and St Petersburg, the capitals of Russia, possess 
two central establishments for the treatment of the insane; 
these same establishments serve as asylums for epileptics and 
incurables. 

The imperial hospital for the insane, fonnded in 1832, is 
about half a mile from the darriére of St. Petersburg. It ac- 
commodates 300 patients, 160 women and 140 men. It is 
under the guardianship of the imperial council, one of the 
members of which is charged with its direction. The medical 
management is subject to the inspection of the medical inspec- 
tor genera! of the hospitals of St. Petersburg. 

The immediate supervision of the hospital is confided to 
the physician-in-chief and to an officer entitled the adminis- 
trator. The medical service is entrusted to three assistant 
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physicians, aided by two imternes. The administrator has 
associated with him a steward and an officer for police service. 
The hospital bureau is composed of the chief, the sub-chief 
and two secretaries. There are six classifications or sections 
of the insane, each section having a supervisor, two assistants 
and six servants. Insane parturient women have a physician, 
matron and nurses provided. This new feature in the hospital 
was introduced Feb. 1, 1862, and received the approval of 
the Emperor. 

In addition to the imperial hospital for the insane, there 
are in St. Petersburg three private institutions, with accom- 
dations for 75 patients; and three public hospitals. The lat- 
ter comprise a section for 50 patients of both sexes in the 
hospital of Obouchoff, a section for 50 patients of each sex in 
the hospital for workmen, and a clinical section at the Acad- 
emy of Medicine for 100 men and 12 women. The above 
hospitals are named chronologically according to the date of 
their establishment. 

At Moscow there is, 1st, the hospital of Preobrajensky for 
200 patients of both sexes, under the charge of a physician-in- 
chief, two assistants and one interne, This hospital is a public 
charity. 2d, the asylum for the police, with 100 beds. 3d, 
the private asylum of Dr. Sabler. 

At Kasan there is now in course of construction a public 
hospital for 150 patients of both sexes. The plan of the build- 
ing was decided upon by a commission of alienists and archi- 
tects appointed by the medical director of the department of 
the interior. By order of the commission the physician-in- 
chief visited foreign hospitals, and all the interior details of 
this hospital have been left to his discretion. 

At Riga there is the public hospital of Alexandershoche for 
25 men and 25 women; and also a recently established pri- 
vate asylum. Public hospitals are being established at Dor- 
pat and Vilno, in the former of which it is designed to 
introduce clinical instruction in mental diseases. In the 
grand duchy of Finland there is both a public and private 
asylum.—TZranslated from the Annales Medico-L’sychologi- 
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Mercurian, Insanrry.—Two circumstances will for long 
revent us from obtaining on this subject a positive solution. 
n the first place, we no doubt see persons go mad during or 

after the remedial action of mercury. But are there more 
madmen amoung a given number of persons who have been 
mercurialized than of those who have not? So long as accu- 
rate statistics are wanting, the supporters of mercury will 
have a right to maintain, that though this agent does not pre- 
serve froin madness, it does not predispose to it. In the 
second place, few persons take mercury without having syph- 
ilis. If one goes mad, whether would it be correct to accuse 
the disease or the remedy? This question is still more 
obscure than the former; it is indeed almost impossible to 
elucidate. I may cite a single case in illustration of this point. 
About the middle of 1856, a medical student at Montpellier 
had two gonorrhceas, gnd then a chancroid. Believing him- 
self infected, he was for a long time (as long as the gonorrhwas 
lasted) treated with the pills of Dupuytren and the mixture 
of Van Swieten. In November, 1857, this young man re- 
turned to Lyons; his family had never had any symptom of 
mental alienation, but it was noticed that there was a certain 
moroseness about him and a marked loss of memory. These 
symptoms went on increasing. He left Lyons, and had an 
acute attack, which was disguised under the name of a brain 
fever; he became permanently maniacal, and died in an asy- 
lum. I have observed, in my special practice, all the varie- 
ties, all the degrees of mental aileuudlén. In 1854, I treated 
a young man of fair pinay igen on account of some obstinate 
patches of impetigo on the scalp. At his special request, al- 
though he had no other symptoms, I mercurialized iy and 
he was affected to such a degree that after several attacks of 
stomatitis, the crown of one of his molar teeth became friable 
and dropped off. This young man, whose disposition was re- 
aah cold and positive, became hypocondriacal, had 
hallucinations, sought solitude, and shunned his friends. He 
thought no more of his syphilis, but told me perpetually that 
he felt himself going at He returned to his native place 
and wrote me several letters which indicated progressive 
mental alienation, but I have not heard any more of him. 
Another young man, of an excellent and very healthy family, 


persisted in taking mercury on account of syphilis, which he 
would not believe to be cured although there were no longer 
any symptoms of it. At first he manifested irregularities of 
disposition, then eccentricities more and more strange, then 
true hallucinations. A fly could not settle on his nose, an 
announcement could not be put into his hand in the streets, 
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without his asking why his enemies persecuted him so. He 
died quite mad. A merchant had had several attacks of 
syphilis: anxious to resume a life of pleasure, he got himself 
cured as speedily as possible; but on the disappearance of the 
local oiltent, he mercurialized himself largely, in order to 
“destroy the virus.” At the age of thirty-two he presented 
the most unmistakable signs of mania, and finally subsided 
into a condition of dementia. Every one has heard of the 
deplorable death of a member of the bar, who died lately in 
an asylum. But what is not generally known is, that being 
on the eve of marriage, and being anxious to be cured of some 
persistent fissures on the edges of the tongue, he had taken 
mercury to a large extent. He had applied to Ricord, to my 
friend Dr. Gromier, and to myself, carefully concealing from 
each of us the fact of having consulted any one else, and his 
only object seemed to be to get ae large a quantity as possible 
of mercury prescribed.—Hevue de Thérapeutique Meédico- 
Chirurgicale, September, 1863. 


Tue Puystorocicat Errects or Sutpuvurer or Carson.— 
Dr. Delpech, a Professor of the School of Medicine, has 
recently published some mporent observations on the evil 


effects of the sulphuret of carbon and other noxious substances 
employed in certain trades. Sulphuret of carbon is a trans- 
parent, exceedingly fluid, and highly volatile liquid, possess- 
ing a characteristic and disagreeable smell; it is one of the 
most dangerous substances known in chemistry, but unfortu- 
nately also one of the most useful. Its chief property is that 
of dissolving india-rubber with the greatest ease, whence it 
follows that it is extensively used in the factories where that 
substance is blown into bladders for various purposes. The 
vulcanization of india-rubber—that is, the operation by which 
it acquires the valuable property of increased elasticity and 
insensibility to a degree of heat which it otherwise could not 
bear, is chiefly effected by sulphuret of carbon, aided by 
chloride of sulphur, although it might be equally obtained in 
certain cases by sulphur alone. But the men engaged in this 
work are exposed to the effluvia of the sulphuret, which in a 
short time causes headache, vertigo, and an over-excitement 
of the nervous system. The patient talks with great volubil- 
ity, sings pacing or laughs immoderately, or else hides 
himself and weeps. This state may even lead to lunacy, and 
at all events will cause obtuseness and imbecility. To obviate 
these serious effects, Dr. Delpech recommends a glass screen 
to be placed between the workman and his table, leaving two 
holes for the hands and aris ; these also are to be protected by 
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ample sleeves of waterproof stuff. Another hole is to be left 
for the nozzle of the bellows which they use to blow the india- 
rubber into balls. These precautions, Dr. Delpech thinks, 
ought to be enforced by the authorities.—G@alignani. 


Tue Errecrs or Mormonism.—On a recent visit to Salt Lake 
[ had good opportunities for observing and inquiring into the 
effects of polygamy, as practically eovanpliied in the case of 
that people. While sojourning there I mingled much amongst 
them, visiting them in their homes, and seeing them at their pub- 
lic assemblies and places of business and pleasure ; wherefore, 
I feel qualified to speak of the results of their peculiar institu- 
tions, both of their social,physiological and intellectual bearings. 

A marked physiological inferiority strikes the stranger, 
from the first, as being one of the characteristics of this peo- 
ple. A certain feebleness and emaciation of person is common 
amongst every class, age and sex; while the countenances of 
almost all are stamped with a mingled air of imbecility and 
brutal ferocity. This, in fact, is their true character; they 
being obsequions and yielding to their superiors—to strangers 
sullen and spiteful, while among themselves they are cold 
and unamiable. In the faces of nearly all, one detects the 
evidences of conscious degradation, or the bold and defiant 
look of habitual and hardened sensuality—the women, with 
but few exceptions, shrinking from the gaze of the stranger, 
as if fully alive to the false and degrading position they are 
forced to occupy. Some seem overwhelmed with shame ; others 
wear a forlorn and haggard appearance, while a few put on a 
cheerful air, affecting to be satisfied with their sad condition. 

Without entering into minutiw, I may instance the follow- 
ing as a few of the bodily peculiarities that strike the medical 
man in mingling with the inhabitants of Salt Lake City :— 
Besides the attenuation mentioned, there is a general lack of 
color—the cheeks of all being sallow and cadaverous, indica- 
ting an absence of good health. The eye is dull and lustreless, 
the mouth almost invariably coarse and vulgar. In fact, the 
features—the countenance—the whole face, where the divinity 
of the man should shine out, is mean and sensual to the point 
of absolute ugliness. I have nowhere seen anything more 
pitiful than the faces of the women here, or more disgusting 
than the entire appearance of the men. It is a singular cir- 
cumstance that the physiognomical appearances of the chil- 
dren are almost identical. The astkhig peculiarity of the 
facial expression,—the albuminous types of constitution, the 
light-yellowish hair, the blue eye, and the dirty, waxen hue 
of the skin,—indicate plainly the diathesis to which they 
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belong. They are puny and of a scorbutic tendency. The 
external evidences are numerous that these polygamic children 
are doomed to an early death,—the tendency to phthisis pul- 
monalis being imminent and noticeable. 

The evidences of natural degeneracy are more palpable in 
the youthful than in the adult population; the evils of this 
pernicious system not having taken full effect upon the latter. 
A more feeble and ill-looking race of children I have not met 
with, even among the vice and squalor of our larger cities. 
One looks in vain for those signs of constitutional vigor and 
sturdy health common to the juvenile portion of what may be 
considered but a country town. So far as food, climate, and 
other external causes are concerned, the children, as well as 
the adults here, are favorably cireumstanced ; their sanitary 
conditions are generally good: wherefore, we must look to 
the evils engendered by their religious and social system for 
the agents of this physical inferiority. 

The Mormon, with few exceptions, is low-bred and vulgar. 
Dancing is his favorite amusement, forming, in fact, not only 
a pastime, but a part of his religious exercises. His conver- 
sation is of the most simple and commonplace character. His 
thoughts never soar above his amusements or domestic affairs. 
He deals in the gossip and scandal of his neighborhood. The 
Mormons, of both sexes, are an ill-looking set, and when we 
have said that they are frugal, industrious and content, we 
have enumerated about all the virtues they can claim, or that 
we can conscientiously concede to that wretched system of de- 

adation known as Mormonism. 

Under the polygamic system, the feeble virility of the male 
and the precocity of the female becomes notorious. The nat- 
ural equilibrium of the sexes being disturbed, mischief of this 
kind must ensue; as a consequence, more than two-thirds of 
the births are females, while the offspring, though numerous, 
are not long-lived, the mortality in infantine life being very 
much greater that in monogamous society, and, were it not 
for the European immigration, the increase of inhabitants 
would be actually less than in Gentile communities. The 
fecundity of the women is remarkable, as might be expected, 
considering that the husband cohabits with the wife only at 
such periods as are most favorable to impregnation.—Dr. 
Furley in San Francisco Medical Press. 


Sprvat ARACHNITIS IN AN LysanE WOMAN WHO HAD ATTEMPTED 
Svicripe sy Cutting tart Toroat.—Dr. Ogle was indebted for 
the history of the case to Dr. Boyd, of the Somerset Lunatic 
Asylum, It was that of a woman, aged 52, who in making 
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the suicidal wound with a razor, had not only divided the 
larynx, but also the cesophagus to a considerable extent. She 
was kept alive by nutritious injections, passed through an 
cesophageal tube thrice a day for three weeks. During that 
time the wound contracted to half its original size, and she 
went on well until two days before death, when she became 
delirious. No — or convulsion, however, of any kind 
occurred before death, and one hour before that event took 
place the patient was fed as usual and answered questions 
rationally. After death it was found that not only had the 
razor divided the larynx and cesophagus, but that inflamma- 
tion had been set up behind the pharynx and cesophagus, and 
that a carious condition of the anterior surfaces of the cervical 
vertebrae, and softening, with perforation, of the intervertebral 
cartilage, had been set up, so that a probe could readily be 
passed through one part of an intervertebral cartilage into 
the spinal canal. On examining the latter it was found that 
the rom mater at the upper part of the cervical region was 
thick and shreddy, and that the spinal arachnoid cavity 
throughout its whole length contained a large quantity of 
yurulent and fibrinous material. It was also found, on exam- 
ining the cranium, that the purulent fluid had found its way 
upwards, and covered the arachnoid situated over one of the 
lobes of the cerebellum. The brain and its membranes were 
very congested. The spinal cord was healthy. Dr. Ogle 
recalled the attention of the Pathological Society to a some- 
what analagous case which he exhibited to the Society in the 
session of 1852-53,* in which a piece of bone became, in the 
act of swallowing, impacted in the cesophagus, set up inflam- 
mation, and eventually stricture of that tube; and also set up 
inflammation, softening, and perforation of an intervertebral 
cartilage, by which means inflammation was, as it were, con- 
ducted backwards to the intervertebral canal, and arachnitis, 
with disease of the spinal cord, originated.— Med. Times and 
Gazette. 


Deata or Mortmer G. Porter, M. D.—Dr. Porter was 
a native of Skaneateles, Onondaga Co. N.Y. He was a grad- 
uate of the Buffalo Med‘cal College at the session of 1849-50. 
After receiving his degree, Dr. Porter became one of the Assist- 
ant Physicians to the New York State Lunatic Asylum, where 
he remained several years. On leaving the Asylum he located 
in New York, and entered upon the practice of his profession. 
He contracted fever in his practice, of which he died at the 
early age of 37.—Am. Medical Times, Dec. 5. 


*Vol. iv. of tle Transactions, p. 27. 
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